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EDITORIALS 


A PANACEA FOR ALL MARITAL ILLS. 


All those who stand aghast at the constantly increasing num- 
ber of divorces, all those who are distressed at the restlessness 
of husbands and the sufferings of wives, all those who are ap- 
palled by the number of unhappy homes, should take courage. 
A panacea has been found which will raise all husbands and all 
wives to the highest pinnacles of bliss, that will lift them to peaks 
of extreme happiness, will make every home the abode of love 
and harmony, will permanently uproot any desire for extra- 
marital relations, will as a matter of course instantly abolish 
prostitution, and will naturally make divorce a thing of the past. 

The man who has discovered this panacea which will take away 
the greater part of human unhappiness and will increase the 
modicum of bliss which humanity enjoys at the present time a 
million fold, the man who has thus made himself immortal, is 
Mr. Wilfrid Lay. 

Perhaps it is wrong to say discovered—for it isn’t really a dis- 
covery—the thing has been attempted and practiced a century 
ago, and no doubt much earlier than that, it has been dropped 
and brought to notice again a number of times, and Mr. Lay is 
the latest rediscoverer of this erotic secret. A popularizer often 
deserves as much credit as the original discoverer, and if Mr., 
or Dr. Lay (Mr. Lay is not an M. D., but a Ph. D.), succeeds 
in his attempt to popularize the method which he advocates in 
his latest book, he will deserve a bronze monument just as if the 
discovery had been original with him. 

But what is this wonderful method which is going to work a 
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revolution in the homes of millions and millions of people, and 
which is going to convert millions of restless, dissatisfied, poly- 
gamously immoral men and millons of unhappy, restless, po- 
lyandrously inclined women into paragons of virtue, exemplars 
of buoyant health and never diminishing erotic bliss? 

It is nothing more nor less than the nasty, pernicious, in- 
jurious method of coitus interruptus, prolongatus et non com- 
pletus, variously known as the Karezza Method, Zagussent’s Dis- 
covery, Male Continence, the Oneida Community Method, etc. The 
method, briefly, consists in prolonging the sex act to the utmost 
without causing an emission or ejaculation in the male. It is a 
sort of prolonged masturbation, without the final step. This 
method is supposed to produce the most ecstatic bliss in the woman, 
and by practicing this method the man is supposed to dominate 
the woman so completely that she has no other thoughts and no 
other desires of any kind, she becomes the man’s abject slave 
erotically, and therefore cares nothing for any so-called egotistic- 
social privileges, while the man at the same time raises his erot- 
icism to undreamed of and unimaginable heights. 

Let me first state my opinion—of course I can only state mine 
and not other people’s opinions—that only an insignificantly small 
percentage of fanatical and generally somewhat abnormal people 
can practice this method. Second. The method when practiced, 
has in the vast majority of cases a pernicious influence on the 
man, leading eventually to impotence and to neurasthenia. Third. 
To many women this method is extremely distasteful, while to 
some others it is maddening. Uinless the man’s complete orgasm 
with ejaculation takes place synchronously with their own, they 
remain irritated and unsatisfied. 

But my principal objection is this: The author throughout the 
book talks as if it were merely a matter of wanting. All a man 
has to do to prolong the sex act is to will it. That shows the 
ignorance of the author and the perniciousness of the thing when 
laymen try to meddle in medical matters. Any sexologist, by 
which term I mean a physician specializing in sexual disorders, 
and not merely a layman who calls himself sexologist, erotologist, 
psychoanalyst and what not, or any general practitioner with a 
large practice knows that premature ejaculation is one of the 
commonest conditions affecting the adult male population in any 
civilized community. And it is no more possible for a man suf- 
fering from lack of erection or premature ejaculation to cause 
an erection himself or to prolong the sex act, than it is possible 
for him to raise himself by his boot straps. In the vast majority 
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of men, probably ninety-nine out of every hundred, the act of 
ejaculation after a certain stage is no longer subject to the will. 
It becomes an involuntary act, and it is no more possible for the 
man to stop than it is possible for him to stop his breath or his 
heartbeat. It simply cannot be done. And it is only after pro- 
longed treatment, treatment which in spite of our psychoanalysts 
and lay selfstyled “erotologists,” is principally medical, that an 
improvement can be induced in the man’s erections and premature 
ejaculations. 

To say that any man can learn to prolong the act indefinitely, 
that any man can himself derive the highest bliss from this 
method and induce the highest bliss in any woman, is sheer non- 
sense. Just ignorant, irresponsible twaddle. | 

The Oneida community is often given as an example of the 
possibility of “male continence.” First, we do not know exactly 
the sexual modus operandi of that community. Second, the 
Oneida community was a specially selected class of religious 
fanatics, and probably only those who felt equal to that method 
joined that community. And third, if this were such a wonder- 
ful method, which caused such inexpressible, indescribable bliss 
in both the man and the woman, why did it not survive? Why 
did it not continue to the present day? 

That there are a few people who can practice this method is 
not denied. But what one in a thousand can practice is not a 
method for the community at large. The Hindu fanatics can 
practice stunts which are utterly beyond the power of ordinary 
normal men. The same applies to the Karezza Method, which 
we hoped was dead, but which Dr. Wilfrid Lay is evidently try- 
ing to resuscitate. 

That there is such a thing as psychic impotence, and that in 
cases of psychic impotence suggestion or autosuggestion often 
proves of great value, is not at all denied. But first of all, the 
percentage of purely psychic impotents is very small, and second, 
this is not at all what Dr. Lay has in mind. 

I might add in conclusion that the method recommended by 
Dr. Lay, whether it includes or does not include eventual ejacu- 
lation, is responsible for a great many cases of prostatic and 
urethral congestion. 

To summarize briefly: The panacea re-discovered by Dr. Lay 
is a panacea impossible of application in about ninety-nine per 
cent. of all men; and where it is applicable, is apt to lead to dis- 
astrous physical, if not psychic, results. 
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SYPHILOPHOBIA AND HOMOSEXUALITY. 


Syphilophobia is an excessive fear of contracting syphilis. 
It is also applied to the state in which people imagine or fear 
that they have contracted syphilis in spite of all the assur- 
ances to the contrary and in spite of all negative tests to 
the contrary. 

The condition is not so common as to cause us much 
worry; in fact, it is quite rare, but we do come across such 
cases. I have had some in my practice. The condition can be 
easily explained. Some of the lectures and descriptions, some 
of the colored pictures and wax figures of the ravages of the 
disease, make such a strong impression on neurotic indi- 
viduals that their fear of catching or of having caught the 
disease is readily understood. Intercourse with a question- 
able woman, using a common toilet, sleeping in a strange bed, 
and then a little pimple, a little acne pustule, a sore on the 
lip, some itching around the genitals, and all the conditions 
necessary for the development of a full case of syphilophobia 
are there. The explanation of the causes of syphilophobia, 
of phthisiophobia, as well as of all other disease phobias, is 
not difficult to find. We do not have to hunt for mysterious 
causes and give far-stretched fantastic explanations. But 
our Freudian friends are never satisfied with the simple and 
the obvious; they must find a crooked explanation even where 
a straight one will do. 

According to some of our Freudian friends, syphilophobia 
is not just what it stands for; it is not a fear of contracting 
syphilis, but it is a ‘‘mask,” and it stands for “forbidden love” 
generally. Jt really means the fear of committing incest, or 
the fear of homosexuality. Becoming infected with syphilis 
really means “being oppressed by homosexual or incestuous 
tendencies.” 

I am quite well aware of the existence of homosexuality, 
but I must repeat what I said before, that some of our 
Freudian friends do seem to have homosexuality on the brain. 
Homosexuality is a fact, but it is not as frequent in its open 
forms, nor as common and important in its naked forms, as 
some of our Freudians would make us believe. 


Original Articles 


SEXUAL CONTINENCE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH OF 
MEN AND WOMEN. 
By William J. Robinson, M.D. 
[Concluded. ] 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
1. Question. Is sexual continence or abstinence harmless ? 
Answer. Yes. 


2. Q. Is sexual continence perfectly harmless? 
. Yes. 


A 
3. Q. Is sexual continence beneficial ? 
A, Yes. 


4. Q. Does sexual continence improve a person’s health, and 
raise his spirits? 
A. Yes. | 
5. Q. Does continence increase a person’s working capacity 
and improve the quality of his creative work? 
A. Yes. 
6. Q. In short, can people get along perfectly well without 
sexual relations? : 


A, Yes. 
7. Q. Is sexual continence or abstinence injurious? 
A. Yes. 


8. Q. Can sexual continence lead to various physical, nervous 
and mental disorders? 
A. Yes, 


9. Q. Can sexual continence lead to frequent and uncon- 
trollable night emissions? 
A. Yes. : 
10. Q. Can sexual continence lead to weakened erections and 


premature ejaculations? 
A. Yes. 
11. Q. Can sexual continence lead to congestion and atony 
of the prostate ? 
A, Yes. 
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12. Q. Can sexual continence lead to sexual impotence, tem- 
porary or permanent, partial or complete. 


A, Yes. 
13. Q. Can sexual continence lead to obstinate insomnia? 
A, Yes. 


14. Q. Can sexual continence in women lead to anemia, loss 
of appetite, dysmenorrhea and shrinking of the breasts? 
A. Yes. 
15. Q. Can sexual continence lead to severe neurasthenia 
with its numerous protean symptoms ? 
A. Yes. 
16. Q. Can sexual continence lead to various other neuroses 
and even psychoses? 


A, Yes. 

17. Q. Can continence lead even to insanity? 
A, Yes. 

18. Q. Can continence lead to suicide? 
A. Yes. 


We have asked and answered eighteen questions. The 
answers to the last twelve questions seem completely to con- 
tradict the answers to the first six. In fact they are mutually 
destructive. How can a thing be harmless and injurious, or 
even beneficial and injurious? How can a thing that im- 
proves one’s health and raises one’s spirits lead one to de- 
pression and disease, and even to insanity and suicide? 

And yet all the answers to all the eighteen questions are 
correct and true, and the contradiction and mutual destruc- 
tiveness are only apparent and not real. All we have to do 
to take away their apparent contradictoriness is to insert a 
little word. The word is “some” or “sometimes.” 


Is sexual continence harmless or beneficial to some people? 
Yes. 


Is sexual continence injurious to some people? Yes. 


Do this with all the questions and though they may all be an- 
swered in the affirmative, they are no longer contradictory 
or mutually destructive even on the surface. 

What is the truth then about the effect of sexual continence 
on the physical and mental health of men and women? The 
truth is that we must individualize. Sexual continence is 
not a question in mechanics, the answer to which under iden- 
tical conditions is always the same. To demand a categori- 
cal yes or no to the questions: Is sexual continence harmless, 
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Is sexual continence beneficial, Is sexual continence injurious, 
is absurd, for such an answer without qualifications cannot 
be given. To answer such a question correctly we must 
know a number of things: We must know the age, sex, en- 
vironment, occupation, mental and moral level of the person, 
the length of the continence, its absoluteness or relativeness, 
the general make-up of the person, whether he or she has a 
normal or a neurotic or psychopathic heredity, and a number 
of other factors. Even the person’s religion is important; 
not so much the denomination, though even this plays a role, 
but whether the person is deeply religious, superficially re- 
ligious or altogether without any religious belief. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


From the eighteen questions and answers my general 
opinions of the harmlessness or injuriousness of continence 
can be readily deduced. It is necessary, however, to go some- 
what deeper into details before this important question can 
be considered satisfactorily answered and definitely settled. 

In a certain comparatively small percentage of cases con- 
tinence is harmless. Exact or even approximate percentages 
it is of course impossible to give. But I feel sure that the 
percentage in which complete continence for long periods, 
say ten or twenty years or for life, is devoid of any injurious 
results, is quite small. There are such cases and they are 
not very numerous. Whatever the cause may be why con- 
tinence remains without any deleterious effects can not al- 
ways be determined. In some cases it may be a completely 
frigid nature, a congenital lack of libido; in others it may 
be a deep, all engrossing devotion to a cause; the cause may 
be a new invention, an expedition to discover new plants or 
minerals or islands; it may be a deep fanatical desire to found 
a new religion, to free a nation from a tyrant; it may be a 
leadership in hatching a revolution; it may be an all engross- 
ing interest in some creative work—a new book, a statue, 
a painting, the search for the cause of cancer, the discovery 
of a new chemical compound—or of a new planet. In other 
words, in persons who have practically no libido sexualis or 
whose mind and emotions are so engrossed that no room is 
left for anything else, continence seems to be harmless. A 
deep love for a member of the opposite sex, reciprocated or 
unrequited, may also help one to go without sex relations 
without any injury. Other members of the other sex may 
become, so to say, impossible. 
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In a small percentage of cases continence may prove dis- 
tinctly beneficial. For there are men—this applies particu- 
larly to men—in whom each sex relation acts as a drain on 
the system. They get headaches, pains in the spine, cardiac 
palpitation, and what is to them worse, their mind becomes, 
if not exactly a blank, somewhat vacuous; they are unable 
to concentrate, to do any intensive mental work; abstinence 
for a longer or shorter period relieves their symptoms, but, 
the next coitus is followed by the same symptoms. Such 
people are best off without any sex relations and on such 
people continence naturally exerts a definitely beneficial effect. 
Strictly speaking, the effect is not of a positive character; 
it merely means the removal of the injurious influences fol- 
lowing coitus; but to the patient it is the same: all he knows 
is that abstaining from intercourse does him good. And it 
would be a mistake to assume that it is only in highly intel- 
lectual and spiritual individuals that continence sometimes 
acts beneficially. I have seen quite common, or say, ordinary, 
people, such as clerks, salesmen, workingmen, etc., on whom 
coitus had the effect of a knockout blow, and who therefore 
benefited by continence. 

In the vast majority of men and women continence pro- 
duces unpleasant and undesirable effects; but it would be 
exaggeration to speak of them as diseases. In by far the 
greater number of instances we can only speak of disturb- 
ances, functional disorders, more or less temporary in char- 
acter, irritability, nervousness, etc. If the continence con- 
tinues indefinitely, the symptoms may of course become ag- 
gravated; but if normal] sex relations are entered into after 
a reasonable period the symptoms disappear and the person 
becomes properly adjusted. 

In some people, however, continence after maturity pro- 
duces distinctly unfavorable results; sometimes they are 
purely physical, sometimes purely psychic, but usually they 
are a combination of both. In some cases the symptoms are 
very grave, and in a certain percentage the condition brought 
about is incurable, 

* * * 
The Disorders Due to Continence. 

What are the disorders and diseases brought about by con- 
tinence? 

We will first consider the injurious consequences of con- 
tinence in men. 

The first and most common disorder which results from 
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continence after a certain age is pollutions or night emissions. 
An occasional night emission in a person leading a continent 
life is a trifling affair and nothing to get alarmed over. But 
unfortunately these night emissions have a tendency, in cer- 
tain people, to increase in frequency, until they occur every 
other night, or every night or even several times a night. 
And this is bad, because there is no question that long con- 
tinued night emissions may lead to premature ejaculation in 
normal intercourse and to impotence. While in several cases 
we can by medicinal, hygienic and hydrotherapeutic measures 
stop the emissions and eliminate their frequency, there are 
cases in which nothing is of any avail—except normal inter- 
course. And many an honest physician feels himself obliged 
to tell a patient who is becoming weakened by his emissions: 
—What you need is not medicine, but a woman; the more 
puritanical say “wife” instead of “woman.” 

Even before mentioning pollutions or night emissions I 
should have given masturbation as one of the results of con- 
tinence. Because there is no doubt of course that if normal 
sex relations began when nature intended them to begin there 
would be practically no post-pubertal masturbation,’ or at 
least very little of it. But I have purposely omitted mastur- 
bation, because somebody might object to my giving it as a 
result of continence, saying that masturbation is a voluntary 
act and the boy or inan has but himself to blame for indulging 
in it. I therefore mention only such conditions and disorders 
as are quite involuntary in their character and for which the 
patient can by no stretch of the imagination be held respon- 
sible. Nobody, for instance, would blame a poor young man 
for having night losses. | 


Weak erections and premature ejaculations. Another very com- 
mon symptom resulting from too long abstinence 1s sexual 
insufficiency or sexual weakness expressing itself in. weak 
erections and in premature ejaculations. This is a very com- 
mon result. When due to a local congestion caused by the 
abstinence or to a general irritability of the erection and ejacu- 
lation centers, there is no question of a causal relationship 
between abstinence and the symptoms just mentioned. 


Impotence. If the sexual weakness is permitted to continue, 
it passes in many cases into complete impotence. We get 
impotence from a great many other causes; we can get com- 
plete impotence from excessive indulgence, but it is seldom 
that the sexual impotence is as complete as when resulting 
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from complete abstinence. By complete abstinence I mean 
abstinence that is even not occasionally relieved by masturba- 
tion. The terrific struggle which some abstinent people have 
to undergo may result in impotence in which all the four 
factors are combined, that is: lack of erection, premature or 
immediate ejaculation, loss of desire, and loss of any sensa- 
tion when the ejaculation takes place. In a smaller percent- 
age of cases no ejaculation whatever can be produced. 


Congested prostate. This is a very common symptom. It is 
rare to find people who have led a prolonged abstinent life 
in whom the prostate is not congested to a greater or lesser 
degree. They feel heavy, with a dragging down sensation in 
the perineum, the prostate is sensitive, in some cases excru- 
ciatingly so, and the relief obtained from prostatic massage 
is sometimes remarkable. 

In some cases we get what we call an atonic prostate. The 
prostate is soft and boggy and easily exudes prostatic fluid 
on slight pressure. Prostatic fluid often also exudes on hav- 
ing a stool, particularly if there is some straining due to con- 
_ Stipation. 

Among other symptoms may be mentioned a congested 
posterior urethra, disturbance in urination, which may ex- 
press itself either in frequent urination, urgent urination, 
weakness and splitting of the stream and dribbling of the 
urine; congestion and pain in the testicles, pain in the back, 
indigestion, headaches, loss of appetite, constipation, facial 
acne, also pimples on the back, etc, 

Nervous and mental symptoms: Among the nervous and 
mental symptoms it is sufficient to mention inability to con- 
centrate, defective memory, general nervousness, various 
neuroses, neurasthenia with its multitudinous symptoms, and 
in some cases, where there is a psychopathic hereditary basis, 
a genuine psychosis may develop. 


Insomnia. Insomnia is one of the commonest of symptoms, 
and may be exceedingly obstinate, resistant to or only slightly 
influenced by the various hypnotics. 


Symptoms in women, Of symptoms developed in women who 
are forced to lead an abstinent life, we may mention chlorosis, 
which sometimes resists all medicinal, hydrotherapeutic, 
hygienic and dietetic measures, and is cured only by sex re- 
lations; dysmenorrhea, shrinking of the breasts, and conges- 
tion of the ovaries. Insomnia in continent women may be ex- 
tremely obstinate. 
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Homosexuality. Genuine homosexuality is not acquired, but is 
congenital. Nobody can become a real homosexual unless 
he is born so. The homosexuality that is acquired is only 
a false homosexuality, a pseudo-homosexuality, though prac- 
tically the pseudo-homosexual may and often does behave the 
same as the congenital homosexual. And that pseudo-homo- 
sexuality is often due to being deprived of normal sexual re- 
lations, to being brought in contact with one’s own sex 
anly, about this there is no question. One of the commonest 
of vices in barracks, prisons, etc., is homosexuality. 

For well-known reasons into which it 1s not necessary to 
enter here, homosexuality is much more widespread among 
women, who are unable to live a normal sexual life. 

x *£ * 


To say it in one sentence: Sexual abstinence in the vast 
majority of men is abnormal and undesirable; and while it 
may be a lesser evil than illicit relationships, an evil it remains. 

As to women, it is true that as a general thing they can 
stand continence much better than can men. But on the 
other hand, those who have a strong maternal instinct have 
an additional factor added to their suffering when they begin 
to know or to fear that they can never become mothers. And 
neuroses or psychoneuroses due to continence are seen more 
frequently in women than in men, most likely because con- 
tinence in men is not so common as it is in women. 
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A HOMOSEXUAL HISTORY. 
[Contribution to the study of anal-eroticism ond fetichtsm. | 
By Dr. C. K. G. 


In the spring of 19.., a foreign colleague wrote asking me 
to treat a homosexual patient whom he had recommended to 
come to me. The patient, he said, had been a confdential 
clerk in a large firm. For some time past he had attracted 
the notice of the rest of the staff by his conduct with an 
apprentice whom he had engaged. Then one of the patient’s 
acquaintances had informed the head of the firm that his con- 
fidential clerk was conducting an improper relationship with 
this apprentice and that he had been dismissed from other 
positions on account of similar affairs, so that, for the repu- 
tation of the firm, it would be advisable to dismiss him as 
soon as possible, before the matter, which was already known 
to the personnel, became the talk of the town. My colleague 
mentioned further that the man had been dismissed imme- 
diately and there was some talk of the public prosecutor’s 
being after him, so that it would be advisable to admit him 
to my sanatorium at once in order to avoid a possible arrest. 

The other day the patient presented himself: a very well- 
dressed man of 30, wearing a top hat, patent leather shoes, 
turned up and well-pressed trousers, kid gloves and a small, 
cropped mustache. He had a swaying walk, due to his broad 
pelvis, and his clothes and linen exhaled a delicate pervasive 
perfume. Yet he was by no means such a finical being as 
one would have expected, but, on the contrary, quiet, sedate 
and sensible. 

Physical examination showed a compact muscular build, broad 
pelvis, masculine growth of hair, delicate, soft skin; the thoracic 
and abdominal organs and nervous system sound and the 
sexual organs normal. Special peculiarities were: the ears, 
which stood far out from the head; and the highly developed 
breasts with large nipples. Later observation (in order to 
dispose of this in advance), showed: great intelligence, ten- 
acity, energy, perseverance and will-power; accurate powers 
of observation, a gift for organization, and exceptionally 
good taste in matters of art; a great love of order and cleanli- 
ness and special interest in all domestic matters; an agree- 
able and ingratiating manner, which however did not exclude 
an occasional outburst of coarseness; fine esthetic sensibility, 
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aptitude for all kinds of domestic work, vanity in dress, love 
of gossip and constant communicativeness. 

I informed the patient that I would give him treatment if 
he would abandon his profession for at least a year, follow 
all my orders without demur, and visit no towns, but live 
continuously with me in the country. He agreed to this and 
I directed him to find work as a day-laborer with farmers, 
etc., to undertake any kind of of menial work out of doors, 
to content himself with the simplest food, to give up all in- 
tellectual activities, and, in case of any mental distress, or 
inclination to relapse into homosexual desires, to seek advice 
and help from me. Everything turned out as I hoped, the 
patient was diverted from the world of phantasy and the 
sensuous stimuli of the city to purely physical occupations 
and was thus prepared for psycho-analytic treatment. In 
course of the analysis, which I soon began, the patient made 
a perfectly unreserved confession of his life-history and in- 
creasingly lost interest in good-looking young men. After 
six months he was able to return to his profession and has 
lived for some years without a relapse. 

(The family history, communicated by the patient’s mother, 
includes neurotics, suicides, homosexuality and pedophilia, 
consumption and insanity.) 


Patient’s Story. 


“For eight long years I have been waging a hard and ter- 
rible battle against my enemy—my inmost self—the sexual 
perversion and consequent morbid tendencies which threat- 
ened to destroy me. 

As a twelve-year-old boy and perhaps earlier, I used to 
sleep in the same room with my brother, who was one-and-a- 
half years younger than I. We visited each other in bed. In 
course of time we began to lie on top of the other et nates nobdis 
lambebamus. We even. went so far as to desire anum non purifi- 
catum lambere. Especially in summer our desire, our mania, 
became so violent that we used to follow each other to the 
toilet. We would have nothing to do with other boys of our 
age. Finally we desired nates equorum lambere. Moreover, 
we used to discuss boys who had fine nates and wished that 
they would sit on our faces, either dressed in close-fitting 
pants or nude, 
| = * 


(At school, during his military service and in business, he 
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carried out his phantasies with a number of boys and young 
men but refused to permit coitus analis.) 

I had a boundless desire for nates—for the smell, the taste, 
the torment. A: smart suit, especially a close-fitting pair of 
trousers threw me into a state of uncontrollable excitement. 
Yet I had lofty ethical and esthetic sensibilities which con- 
trasted violently with these perverted lusts. I was most un- 
pleasantly affected by bad smells and behaved very decor- 
ously in society. I had a great respect for women and visit- 
ing houses of prostitution nauseated me. Some friends once 
dragged me to such a place and when I saw the nude bodies 
I fled like a hunted beast. I was not at that time fully aware 
of my morbid tendencies and thought I should endeavor, when 
the time came, to enter my marriage-bed a clean youth. I 
did not reflect that I had long since lost my “innocence” 
by masturbation—which I had been practising for years, often 
several times a day. How often I sat at the window, watched 
one of my friends pass by and imagined that he was sitting 
on my face and I could nates ejus lambere. Or I would sud- 
denly leave my work at the office and go to the toilet to get 
rid of my violent emotional tension by masturbation. In 
this appalling way I sinned against my body. 

x * * 


(He was dismissed from the army reserve; tried to marry 
the sister of one of his friends, who thought she could cure 
him, but was turned down by her family; was blackmailed ; 
and, in spite of his diligence and ability, was dismissed from 
one position after another.) 

It was painful enough that I should spend all my hours of 
recreation in spying upon young men, watching their move- 
ments, satisfied if I could see, even from far off, the seat of 
their trousers as they stooped down, I often wished that 
someone would thrash me soundly and so turn me against my 
phantasies. This, I hoped, would cure me of my trouble, the 
thought of which kept me awake at night and blushing by day. 

Every Sunday I went to church and prayed faithfully, mak- 
ing the sincerest vows to fight against my passion. And yet 
my mad cravings overcame me again and again. What harm 
it must have done me to masturbate for so many years! 

Once again I changed my situation. It was the same old 
story: first self-control and good resolutions, then youthful 
acquaintances and amours. One day a young man accompanied 
me home from the street, violated me as he desired and went. 
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In consequence I changed my lodging. But in my new home 
another little group soon gathered about me, which led to 
unpleasantness of all kinds. Even another blackmailer turned 
up. The usual course of my amours was as follows: First I 
was impelled to make the acquaintance of pleasant young men ; 
then I made opportunities to be alone with one of them and 
let him subjugate me. I desired primarily to see the shape 
of the nates, then to feel them sitting on my body and face; 
and finally I allowed them to pinch my nose. All these sen- 
.Sations served later as an incitement to masturbation. 


= * « 


My unfortunate dispositions have hunted me from place 
to place, have deprived me of every situation, of my reputation 
and my honor, and have strewn my path with trouble and the 
torments of conscience. Now I feel as if scales had fallen 
from my eyes. One appalling picture after another appeared 
in my soul, till I felt I smst speak and rid myself of a burden 
which my brain could no longer endure. That which I could 
not achieve with all my good resolutions, prayers, vows and 
abasements, I shall now be able to attain.” 


SEXUAL ABSTINENCE: ITS NATURE, CAUSES, 
EFFECTS AND CURE 


By Samuel A. Tannenbaum, M. D., New York. 


I. 
INFANTILE SEXUALITY. 

In opening up for discussion so hackneyed a subject as 
this of sexual abstinence, I am actuated by four considera- 
tions: (1) the study of the sexual life is still omitted from 
the curricula of our medical schools, and, consequently, 
physicians, as a class, are as ignorant of the sexual func- 
tions as laymen are; (2) there is still no approach to 
unanimity of opinion, even among specialists, on any phase 
of the many questions suggested by and emanating from 
the subject; (3) the facts obtained by the studies and in- 
vestigations initiated by Joseph Breuer throw so much light 
on the vita sexualis and are so suggestive and significant 
that they are bound to be of the greatest interest to phy- 
sicians, sociologists, moralists, pedagogues, and others hav- 
ing the welfare of humanity at heart; (4) my observation 
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of psychoneurotic and other patients during more than a 
decade have led me to certain conclusions which are so 
totally at variance with those of orthodox psycho-analysis 
that they merit a full exposition on their own account. 

It is no exaggeration to say that without some form of 
psychanalysis it is impossible to get at the truth concern- 
ing the sexual life of modern civilized human beings. Al- 
most all persons, even invalids, consider their sexual life to 
be so personal and private a matter that they do not speak 
of it even to their doctor; physicians share the conven- 
_ tional reticence of their patients and, in addition, lack the 
tact and knowledge to elicit the facts; and women, even 
when questioned, almost always refuse to give up the 
truth about their sexual life. Besides, very few physicians, 
and still fewer laymen, associate their numerous nervous 
and other ailments with disturbances or abnormalities in 
the sexual function. 


“Nervousness” and Sexual Restraint—And, as a matter of 
fact, Freud was the first one to maintain and champion the 
existence of a relationship between the tremendous _in- 
crease of “nervousness” that characterizes modern civiliza- 
tion and the sexual practices resulting from our moral 
standard. Prior to him there had been no attempt at a 
scientific study of the sexual function in its relation to the 
functional nervous disorders and to the development of 
character, although from time immemorial more enlightened 
physicians and laymen knew that in some obscure way 
the absence of a sexual life brought about hysterical dis- 
turbances. The sexual perversions had received a great 
deal of attention long before Breuer’s and Freud’s epoch- 
making work began, but those studies had been merely 
descriptive and such results as had been obtained were 
supposed to apply only to “perverts” and to have no bear- 
ing on the psychology of normal or merely “nervous” 
persons. 

Careful consideration of the clinical data proves that the 
influences conventionally assigned as the causes of nervousness, 
such as the excessive use of tobacco, coffee, or tea, al- 
coholism, overwork, etc., are wholly inadequate to account 
for the great increase in the number of neurotics, or to 
throw light on the great variety of symptoms manifested 
by different patients. “Nervousness” occurs very frequently 
even among total abstainers from the chronic intoxicants, 
in those who “take life easy” and in those who are not 
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overburdened with culture. Now we know that the increase 
in the neuroses is partially the direct result of the checks 
and restrictions which invest the sexual life of more highly 
civilized communities and that in this sense modern culture 
can be held accountable for a part of the vast and ever- 
increasing number of neurotics. But this must not be 
interpreted as meaning that I subscribe to Freud’s dictum 
that without some departure from a normal sexual life 
there can be no neurosis. We are in possession of enough 
facts now to assert that though the non-obtainment of sexual 
gratification is a common and potent factor in the develop- 
ment of the psychoneuroses (hysteria, phobias, obsessions, 
“nervousness ), it is not an indispensable factor; the psychonetu- 
roses may develop on a non-sexual basis and even though the 
patient leads a perfectly normal and wholly satisfactory sexual 
life. When a disturbance in the sexual life ts present it always 
amounts to a non-gratification of the lIhbido, using the 
word “libido” as a synonym for the sexual appetite. 


Infantile Sexuality and Infantile Sensuousness.—For the proper 
understanding of our theme, it is of the utmost importance 
to say first something about the sexuality of infancy and 
childhood. Contrary to general belief and the statements 
even of “experts,” the sexual instinct does not spring into 
life suddenly about the age of puberty. The sexual instinct 
accompanies man on his life journey from the moment of 
his birth to the moment of his dissolution, all the while 
undergoing a definite course of evolution and having definite 
characteristics for each period of the individual’s life. (In 
this discussion the term “sexual” always means “pertain- 
ing to the genital organs,” and “sexual pleasure” means 
the “pleasure derived from or associated with activity of 
the genital organs.”) In infancy a human being is wholly 
auto-erotic, i. e., he obtains sexual gratification chiefly from his 
own body and without reference to any other person. All 
truth-telling parents have observed their little darlings rub- 
bing, pulling, or otherwise playing with the genitals. 

But these primitive sexual activities are not the only 
source of sensuous pleasure for young infants. The human 
body is so constituted that certain activities, the appropriate 
stimulation of certain areas, the gratification of certain 
natural wants and the appropriate stimulation of the senses, 
are highly pleasurable. 

The study of these infantile pleasures is of the utmost impor- 
tance in connection with our subject because of their in- 
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fluence on the subsequent development of the individual. 
As the twig is bent so the tree is inclined. A form of pleas- 
ure that is indulged in for a considerable period may acquire 
a fixation, becoming a habit or a fixed need, from which 
the individual cannot free himself without great difficulty. 
Not infrequently these pleasurable activites become linked to 
the sexual function or give rise to a stimulation (tickling) of the 
sexual organs. Thus, for example, rhythmic motion (e. 
g., in a swing, in a rapidly moving train) gives rise to a 
titillation in the penis (and may cause a pollution in older 
boys); scuffing and wrestling—in fact, anything that is 
done with great intensity—sometimes result in erections, 
sexual excitement and even pollutions; intense concentra- 
tion on some task, especially if there is any anxiety about 
it, is very likely to give rise to sexual excitement; etc. 
The psycho-analysts consider the pleasure derived from 
the stimulation of what they call “erogenous zones” (the 
lips, the anus, the skin, etc.) to be of a sexual nature, so 
that, e. g., the infant derives sexual gratification from 
nursing at its mother’s breast, from holding back its fecal 
excretions and getting constipated, from getting spanked 
or seeing another child beaten, etc. The “proofs” offered 
in confirmation of these ideas consist of these lines of 
argument: 1) after it is nursed a baby is as blissfully con- 
tented and falls into as sweet a sleep as is observed in 
adults after a satisfactory sexual act; 2) some of these ac- 
tivities (e. g. sucking a nipple) are indulged in merely for 
the pleasure they give and though they serve no useful* 
purpose; 3) some of these activities (e. g., thumbsucking) 
are practised secretly and accompanied with a sense of guilt 
which are identical with what we observe in the confirmed 
and secret masturbator; 4) the gestures and grimaces which 
accompany some of these activities (e. g., during the ad- 
ministration of an enema) are very much like what we 
associate with erotic enjoyments; 5) some of these infantile 
activities (e. g., sucking the mother’s breast) serve as paci- 
fiers and induce sleep, exactly as onanism and coitus do in 
later life; 6) some of these activities (e. g., sucking the 
breast, delighting in an enema) show analogies to certain 
perversions (fellatorism, pederasty) indulged in by some 
persons in later life (adolescence, maturity and senescence) ; 
7) the symptoms of hysteria can be explained only as 


*;, ¢., “useful’ from the point of view of self-preservation. 
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masked or symbolic substitutions for these “infantile sexual 
activities and sexual interests.” 


Inasmuch as this is not the place to argue these proposi- 
tions at length, I shall only say that they do not prove 
what they are intended to prove; that a few superficial re- 
semblances between certain phenomena do not prove these 
phenomena to be essentially identical; that if one so desires 
he can find points of resemblance between any two sets of 
phenomena, no matter how essentially unlike they may 
be (e. g., one can easily find innumerable points of re- 
semblance between a horse and a cow, between Benedict 
Arnold and George Washington, and yet one is a horse 
and the other a cow, one is a symbol for treachery and 
the other for patriotism); that a person may be ashamed 
of anything that is forbidden and ridiculed by his as- 
sociates; that one will do secretly anything (e. g., write 
poetry, learn to play the violin) if it is forbidden him to 
do so publicly or if he is ridiculed for his passion; that 
all indulgence in sensuous pleasures has a sedative and 
restful effect; that pleasurable sexual indulgence does not 
always bring about torpor and sleep; that a feeling of 
euphoria often follows even non-sexual activities, e. g., 
a pleasant walk in the country; that certain “gestures” 
(vocal and muscular) are characteristic of being tickled, ir- 
respective of where one is tickled, and are not restricted to 
the sexual function; that the indulgence in food and drink 
when one is hungry and thirsty, is just as likely as coitus 
or onanism to bring on a state of euphoria and sleep; that 
perversions or “perverse tendencies” may with as much 
logic be associated with the nutritional or excrementory func- 
tions as with the sexual; that, as a matter of fact, perverse 
sexual activities have no direct or symbolic relationship to 
either the nutritional or the excrementory functions or to 
the sensuous activities of infancy; and that the interpreta- 
tion of hysterical symptoms as masked (symbolic) sexual 
activities is based upon a host of unproved assertions which 
do not “stand up” when submitted to the tests of scientific 
inquiry. But even a priori we might be justified in saying 
that inasmuch as the nutritional impulse (eating, drinking, 
breathing) and activities tending to self-preservation must 
have preceded the reproductive need or impulse, any regres- 
sive manifestations in psychoneurotic and psychotic in- 
dividuals ought to be interpreted in terms of the former 
urges rather than the latter. There is a great deal of clinical 
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evidence that this is really the case; but even this does 
not express the whole truth, for many hysterical symptoms 
(somatizations, etc.) and many of the false ideas of the 
insane bear no relation whatever to either of these systems 
of impulses. 


The infant's sources of pleasure are many. Inasmuch as the 
infant’s primary activity is feeding, its sensuous pleas- 
ure is derived chiefly through the activity of the mouth zone. 
That the functioning of the mucous membranes of the lips, 
cheeks and tongue are highly pleasurable may be inferred 
from the fact that infants pass a great deal of their time 
in sucking away at an empty bottle, a pacifier, the thumb, 
a toe, the tip of the tongue, or other object; and innumerable 
infants suck away at the mother’s breast all night and 
awake the moment the drained mother wants to change 
her position. In all these instances the sucking serves no 
nutritional purpose but is indulged in because sucking has 
become linked up with sensuous pleasure; such sucking 
serves no biological purpose, no more than any other form 
of merely sensuous infantile activity, and it is ridiculous 
to interpret such activities as the expression of an “educa- 
tive impulse.” Many children carry the sucking habits with 
them into their later life if they are not broken of them 
or if they do not find substitutes for them or if their in- 
terests are not diverted into other channels. If they are 
ridiculed or made to feel ashamed of their habits they’ll 
indulge in them secretly and with a consciousness of shame 
and guilt. 

Somewhat later in life an infant may become constipated 
as a result of improper feeding or improper training and 
may fall a victim to the rectal syringe or to suppositories. 
It is not unusual for young children to suffer from worms. 
Constipation, suppositories, worms, rectal prolapse, etc., are 
very apt to give rise to itching about the anus or a tickling 
sensation in the rectum. Rubbing and scratching of the 
anal zone follow and, being pleasurable, are very apt to 
result in another “bad” habit. The administration of 
enemata is found to be pleasurable not only by some in- 
fants but even by some older persons. That these activities 
(rubbing, scratching, injecting) often take on an intensely 
sexual character is due to the anatomic or embryologic re- 
lationship between the rectum and the sexual organs. 
But this is no warrant for looking upon the rectum as 2 
secondary vagina. (Adults and adolescents may, in con- 
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sequence of various causes, e. g., fear of pregnancy, fear 
of rupturing the hymen, a desire for novelty, etc., indulge 
in rectal onanism or pederasty, but that does not prove 
the rectum to have a sexual function by nature; it only 
proves human beings to be versatile, adaptable and ad- 
venturous. Other parts of the body, e. g., the axilla, the 
intermammary space, the popliteal space, the mouth, etc., 
are sometimes employed similarly, and yet no one would 
consider these regions secondary sexual organs.) The 
psycho-analytic idea that children retain their faeces and 
constipate themselves so as to get sexual pleasure from 
the pressure of the retained matters against the terminal 
filaments of the rectal mucous membrane is as unproved 
as it is unprovable, besides being in manifest conflict with 
observed facts. In a quarter of a century of medical practice 
I have not heard a single individual associate a pleasurable 
feeling with being constipated. 


The urethral zone has also been credited with a sexual sig- 
nificance because young children sometimes interrupt the 
urinary stream and make a kind of game of urinating and 
because somewhat older children love to see one another 
urinate or indulge in contests as to which one can urinate 
furthest or highest or longest, etc. But all this does not 
prove that urination is a sexual act or that the urethra or 
bladder has a sexual function, or that these activities have 
a sexual quality; it proves only—what we all know—that 
children are playful and will make a game of anything, 
e. g.. who can spit furthest, who can stand on one foot 
longest, who will take longest to finish his glass of milk, 
who'll get dressed most quickly, etc. Of course the urinary 
function may acquire a sexual connotation if, as often hap- 
pens, the mother or nurse holds the little boy’s penis while 
he is urinating, especially if the child has some inkling of 
sex or has been in the habit of masturbating; but even in 
these cases the pleasure at first is merely sensuous; later 
on the handling of the penis by a love object may become 
an important element in the forepleasure, but this happens 
even if the male lover had not experienced the aforemen- 
tioned delights in his childhood and even though the female 
partner could never have known those delights in her in- 
fancy. 

The psycho-analysts look upon the skin as the erogenous zone 
par excellence. Probably because it is a large surface and 
has a number of areas which are peculiarly susceptible to 
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pleasurable stimulation, in addition to being ticklish almost 
everywhere. Scratching and stroking the skin, being tickled, 
lying in a tub of warm water, etc., are undoubtedly pleasur- 
able sensations to a great majority of human beings, but 
there is no warrant for regarding these sensations as a 
variety of sexual pleasure. The skin has important func- 
tions (evaporation, protection of the body) and these are 
undoubtedly responsible for the painfulness or pleasurable- 
ness of our cutaneous experiences (sensations). The skin 
plays no primary or necessary role in the sexual function; 
it isn’t the contact with warm skin that gives pleasure to 
lovers (people who sleep in their underwear never feel any 
such contact), but what that contact means. (Contact with 
_ another than a lover’s body is likely to repel and disgust—except 
in cold weather.) The pleasure we derive from warm or cool 
breezes blowing on our skins is intimately connected with the 
skin’s function as a temperature regulator and with primitive 
man’s nakedness and exposure; a warm bath is pleasurable and 
soothing but there is nothing sexual about it, no more than about 
a glass of good beer. Complete sexual gratification is possible 
without any cutaneous contacts. 

The organs and functions of the special senses (sight, 
hearing, smell) have also been sexualized by the psycho- 
analysts. The eyes have been identified with the female 
genitals because of superficial and far-fetched resemblances 
between them (they are oval, have an aperture, are sur- 
rounded by hair!) and because in some myths and folkloristic 
sayings one is sometimes substituted for the other, because 
of the aforesaid resemblances). And rarely some imbecile 
masturbates to the accompaniment of a rhythmic pulling 
at the eyelids! But all this has nothing to do with in- 
fantile sexuality even though children use their eyes in 
“peeping” and though adults enjoy the sight of well-formed 
and well-dressed persons of the opposite sex and though 
they look at—among other things!—erotic paintings, statu- 
ary, etc., and read—among other things!—erotic literature. 
One might as well say that the eyes have a criminal function 
because we enjoy reading detective stories. And yet there 
is no doubt that the eyes have a great deal to do with 
arousing sexual desire and may, in individual cases, be 
essential to sexual gratification even though most human 
beings have acquired such a sense of shame in connection 
with the sexual function that they can “love” only in total 
darkness. That to human beings the eyes are priceless 
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sources of sensuous pleasure will be at once apparent to 
one who thinks of the delighting thrills we get from a 
beautiful sunset, landscape, painting, tapestry, etc. 

What I have just said about the sense of sight applies 
in general to the sense of hearing, taste, touch and smell, 
and need not be considered separately. The special senses 
serve living things to give them information about the 
world in which they live and thus aid them in adapting 
themselves to the realities of their environment; they are, 
in other words, organs of self-preservation and adaptation. 
When the sexual instinct becomes active in the behalf of 
the reproductive function these senses play a not insignificant 
role. But this participation of the senses in the reproductive 
function does not “explain” why certain sensations are 
pleasurable, and it is the most wilful kind of teleologism 
to credit these senses with a sexual function because they 
are capable of giving pleasure to some persons under cer- 
tain circumstances. 


Exhibitionism and voyeurism, i. e., a (perverse) desire to dis- 
play their genitals and anal parts and to see the cor- 
responding parts of others, are charged against young chil- 
dren in the list of their polymorphous or variegated sexual 
activities. But again I must say that the infant’s willing- 
ness to go about or lie naked or partially naked is not a 
voluntary or solicited sexual act; it simply doesn’t know 
any better because it has not inherited an instinct for 
clothing. When it has been taught to regard “nakedness” 
as something “naughty” and as a means of evoking merri- 
ment in its elders or shocking them, it may violate con- 
vention and the parental commands from certain motives 
which need have nothing sexual about them. That children 
are curious to see (and even touch or smell) the secret 
parts of one another’s or their parents’ or nurses’ bodies 
is undoubtedly true; but again I must say that this is not 
a sexual manifestation. A child will investigate (with its 
eyes, ears, nose, hands, tongue, toes) anything that comes 
within its reach, e. g., how father shaves, how sister plays 
the piano, how mother scrubs the floor, etc., especially if 
there is any attempt to frustrate its natural curiosity. It 
would seem almost needless to say that if young children 
are permitted to play about partly naked they will notice 
differences in their anatomical structure which will arouse 
their curiosity (their desire to know) and ultimately lead 
to contacts and sensations and then “games” (“father and 
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mother,” “doctor and patient”) which we call “sexual” or 
“dirty” but which to them are only “nice” (like playing 
with father’s razor, eating ice-cream, being permitted to 
ride on the milkman’s wagon, smudging the face with 
mother’s lip-stick, etc.). The important thing for us to 
realize about all this is that our mode of bringing up our 
children, our method of “educating” them, is responsible for 
this kind of misconduct, that these activities are due to us 
and not to inherited perverse tendencies which subsequently 
fuse to make the normal sexual impulse. 7 

An erotic quality has also been ascribed to the muscular ac- 
tizittes of children for no better reasons than that children find 
pleasure in activity and that a few individuals have said 
that they got a sexual feeling when they climbed a tree 
or engaged in a wrestling bout. But there is no biological 
or psychological justification for this sexualization of what 
is merely a vital process. All vital processes that tend 
to the preservation, growth, development and well-being 
of the individual are to some extent pleasurable, and mus- 
cular activities are especially likely to be so because 
they give the individual the sense of being and a feel- 
ing of power and aliveness. But this is no more “sexual” 
than a young kitten’s running after a ball of wool or 
a marble. 

This brings us to the subject of sado-masochism, i. e., the erotic 
(sexual) pleasure derived from suffering or seeing others 
suffer. These things undoubtedly exist as perversions in 
adults, but no trace of them is to be found in normal child- 
hood. Freud makes sadism synonymous with the “will 
for power” or the “instinct of self-assertion” although they 
have practically nothing essential in common. 

Sadism is a frankly sexual perversion in connection with 
the real or imagined expenditure of physical force and the 
infliction of real or imagined physical pain. This has 
absolutely nothing to do with that desire to succeed, to be 
independent of others (i. e., to be free from restraints), 
to overcome difficulties and live a full life, which constitutes 
the essence of the instinct of self-assertion. There is ab- 
solutely no justification for the commonly accepted idea 
that human beings are endowed with an instinctive desire 
to “dominate” their fellows. When this “instinct” is present 
it is always the product of education and could easily be 
eliminated as a factor in human social relations if we 
honestly cultivated a spirit of fair play and preached the 
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principle of “live and let live’—using the word “live” in 
the sense of “engaging in the fullest activity possible to us.” 
(“The will for power” of which philosophers and psychol- 
ogists often speak as man’s dominating instinct, is not a will 
to rule or subordinate others to our own will, but the will 
to be what we are capable of, to give expression to our 
latent powers, not to be interfered with in doing what we 
feel or know we can do.) 

The sight of others suffering pain or distress is not in- 
stinctively pleasurable; it is, on the contrary, owing to an 
almost reflex tendency to somatization and to identification 
with the victim, decidedly painful. Nothing is more com- 
mon in the home or nursery than to see a child cry or even 
become terror-stricken when it sees another (a child or an 
animal, beaten; in fact, the child that is only looking on 
may be far more affected than the one that is being pun- 
ished. The sight of a wound or blood is terrifying to most 
children; the sight of a sore is often disgusting. There is no 
validity in the argument, so often quoted by the psycho- 
analysts, that there is a sadistic (cruelty) instinct because 
some surgeon has said that he felt a peculiar thrill of 
delight when his hand was drenched with the blood of a 
patient on whom he was performing an operation. “Such 
a surgeon is a neurotic or a pervert, and his sensations 
cannot be made the basis of a psychology of the normal 
human being. 

Freud maintains that the results of the analyses of neu- 
rotics suffering from agoraphobia (the fear of going about 
in public places) dispels all doubt as to the sexual nature 
of the pleasure of movement. How illogical and worthless 
this argument is will be at once apparent to one who realizes 
that the psycho-analytic interpretation of agoraphobia is 
dependent upon the assumption that infantile muscular 
activity is a source of sexual pleasure. In other words, 
Freud proves the sexual nature of locomotion by referring 
to cases of agoraphobia, and he justifies his interpretation 
of agoraphobia by taking the sexual nature of locomotion 
for granted. 

Another one of the “instinctive components of the sexual 
impulse which manifests itself in early childhood,” accord- 
ding to the psycho-analysts, is masochism, the passive counterpart 


to sadism. That humanity has no inherited instinct for 
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masochism, even though spanking an older boy* on the 
backside may cause him to laugh and even to feel a volup- 
tuous genital sensation (as was first pointed out by Rous- 
seau), is sufficiently proved by these considerations: 1) 
no trace of such a perversion is discoverable in any of the 
primitive or semi-civilized peoples of whom we have any 
knowledge; 2) infants and young children never manifest 
any desire to be castigated, maltreated, bitten, etc.; 3) if 
by some freak of nature such an instinct had ever come 
into existence it could not have been transmitted to human- 
ity inasmuch as it has no possible survival value. When 
masochism appears in human beings it is, like fetichism, 
coprolagnia, etc., invariably the result of environmental in- 
fluences (accidents) acting on a_ susceptible individual. 
Humility and even suffering may, of course, as in the case 
of martyrs, give some individuals a sense of superiority 
over their fellows, but this is always the result of educa- 
tion and has nothing to do with sex unless we extend 
the term “sex” to include self-respect and _ self-esteen— 
which it would be absurd to do, for such self-approval has 
absolutely nothing to do with sex, i. e., with the reproductive 
instinct. And, furthermore, even though pain may under 
certain circumstances be associated with pleasure, that has 
nothing to do with masochism which, be it understood, 1s 
a perversion consisting in the inability to get sexually ex- 
cited or to perform the sexual act unless one is (or imagines 
oneself) beaten, whipped, castigated, kicked, scratched, etc., 
by the sexual partner. 

All but an infinitesimally small fraction of human beings 
are, in their sexual life, heterosexual, i. e., inclined and 
given to sexual relations with a person of the opposite sex. 
Those few who are capable of (or prefer) sexual relations 
only with a person of their own sex, by such acts as mutual 
onanism, pederasty, Lesbianism, etc., are designated as 
“homosexuals.” If homosexuality ever occurs as a congenital 
condition—which I more than doubt—it must be regarded 
as a freak of nature resulting from some interference with 
the normal physical or neural evolution of the embryo. 
All other instances of habitual homosexuality can be satis- 
factorily accounted for only on the theory that as a result 


*I have never heard or come across a counterpart of this phenomenon 
in little girls, though there is na reason why the neural connections be- 
tween the glutei and the external sexual organs should not behave the 
same way in girls as in boys. 
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of infantile homosexual experiences (initiated by “bad” 
companions or unscrupulous servants) the individual has 
acquired a habit (fixation) which, like other prejudices ac- 
quired in childhood, he cannot easily shake off. Those who 
acquire homosexuality later in life do so because of simple 
and intelligible causes, e. g., inability to obtain a partner 
of the opposite sex, painful experiences with persons of the 
opposite sex, etc. From the fact that human beings are 
capable of homosexuality it has been claimed that all human- 
ity is by nature bisexual, i. e., endowed with some of the 
physical and mental characteristics of both sexes. But this 
conclusion is not warranted by the premises nor by facts. 
One might as well, and with as little logic, say that man- 
kind is by nature an aerial animal because he has invented 
a flying machine or that he is an aquatic animal because 
he has invented the submarine, or that he is by nature 
poly-lingual because he is capable of learning any language, 
etc. All that the known facts really warrant us in saying 
is that human beings have an inventive mind and a more 
or less satisfactory capability of meeting situations. Plutarch 
tells us that in one campaign Marc Antony was compelled 
to quench his thirst with the urine of horses. Men in ex- 
tremity have done even more disgusting things to meet an 
emergency. But no one would therefore say that humanity 
has inherited a natural desire for such things as cannibalism, 
urolagnia, coprolagnia, etc. 

The Freudian theory that the congenital tendency to 
homosexuality, on the basis of man’s assumed bisexuality, 
is repressed during the early years of life but continues 
to dwell in the Unconscious has therefore no basis in fact. 
Homosexual activities unquestionably occur in childhood, 
not because of a constitutional urge thereto but as the result 
of the suggestion of playmates or attendants, etc. The pos- 
sibility of indulging in homosexuality, bestiality, etc., for 
want of something better or more desirable, is never 
“repressed” (unknown and unknowable); it is known prob- 
ably to all (as is proved by the many references to it in 
literature and in light conversation). 


Emotional and intellectual processes are also capable of giving 
rise to unexpected sensuous and erotic (genital) sensations. 
That this is so even in early childhood cannot be doubted 
by one who has learned to watch children carefully and 
one who has had opportunities to hear the intimate con- 
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fessions of neurotic and non-neurotic individuals; but that 
it occurs in the earliest years of infancy, say the first two 
or three years, i. e., before we have begun to distort chil- 
dren’s natural reactions by teaching them how to be frighten- 
ed, awed, etc., is more than questionable. (In a state of 
nature children would accept all phenomena merely with 
interest and a desire to understand.) 


It is not at all unusual to hear that children at school (and 
even students at the universities and other seats of learn- 
ing) get sexually excited (sometimes to such an extent 
that they must masturbate right then and there) while 
working on a difficult problem, especially if they know 
that they must finish by a certain time. I have known 
medical students to masturbate while waiting tensely for 
the examination papers, witnesses in a courtroom to mas- 
turbate while waiting to be called on the stand, etc. A 
young woman told me recently that she felt a decided 
genital thrill, perhaps her first, when, in her girlhood, 
reading “Ivanhoe” for the first time, she came to the place 
where the Jew is to be tortured with boiling oil; two 
women patients, one a girl of eighteen, told me that they 
were sexually excited to the point of masturbation when 
they read of the wife’s sufferings in Hall Caine’s “The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me.” Similar observations by others 
leave no room for doubt that when certain emotions, especially 
those of anxiety, apprehension, dread, awe, etc., reach a degree 
of intensity which is more than the individual can bear, they give 
rise to a sensation in the genitals which may be so intense 
as to lead to masturbation or to be followed by a kind of 
pollution (usually only the discharge of a few drops of 
mucus). One of my patients used to get a (deceptive) 
feeling as if he were having a pollution every time he was 
confronted with the thought of spending money. (He was 
not avaricious but was extremely anxious to make himself 
financially independent of his family and to establish him- 
self in business in a nice neighborhood.) In most cases 
the sexual consciousness that has been thus aroused is 
overcome by urinating, etc.; most of the time it disappears 
spontaneously and almost instantly unless the person con- 
tinues at the painful task which has given rise to the sen- 
sation. That this phenomenon has nothing to do with masochism 
or sadism is sufficiently proved by the fact that it occurs also 
with pleasant sensations, e. g., when one laughs heartily 
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or is being tickled, when one is suddenly and deeply stirred 
by something grand or awe-inspiring, etc. 

Why such emotional states give rise to a sexual feeling 
cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, be satis- 
factorily explained. The Freudian idea that in moments 
of trial or stress the Unconscious comforts the individual or 
tends to reassure him of his ability to meet the situation by 
thus making him conscious of his sexual potency is wholly 
unwarranted by facts. The phenomenon occurs even in 
persons who are sexually impotent and it occurs even in 
situations where the person needs no such assurance or 
comfort. Besides, moments of tension, whether painful or 
pleasurable, but more frequently when painful, are just as 
apt to beget a desire for food, for sweets, for a drink or 
for a smoke. I know one person who under such circum- 
stances is overwhelmed with intense drowsiness. When 
the explanation of these phenomena is found it will, I am 
convinced, prove to be a chemico-physiological process tend- 
ing to eliminate tension. 

The assumption that “some painful affects, such as fear, shud- 
dering [!], and horror’, have a “sexually-exciting influence” is 
responsible for the untenable Freudian notion (Three Contribu- 
tions to a Sexual Theory, 1910, p. 56) that “many” persons read 
fiction and go to the theatre so as to have the opportunity to ex- 
perience such fleeting sexual sensations! 

It has been noted that “mental application or the con- 
centration of attention on an intellectual accomplishment 
will result, with especial frequency in youthful persons, in 
a simultaneous sexual excitement” (Freud, /. c.). But what has 
not hitherto been noted, though the fact is of great impor- 
tance in this connection, is that this effect is brought about 
only if the work is very monotonous, is being performed 
with a sense of being driven, and especially if the per- 
son sits in a cramped position (with thighs crossed or com- 
pressed) or keeps rocking to and fro. But all this has, of 
course, nothing to do with the evolution of the sexual 
instinct and plays no role in the establishment of the 
primacy of the genitals in the sexual functions. 

After this rather hurried resumé of “infantile sexuality” 
we are ready for a somewhat important generalization which, 
if corroborated by subsequent study, will prove of great 
theoretical significance in the explanation of many sexual 
phenomena. It is this: all protracted rhythmic activities and 
sensations are, by virtue of man’s constitution, pleasurable 
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(sensuous); if the sensuousness passes beyond a certain 
degree (which varies with each individual) it becomes 
sexual, These sensuous experiences may become fixed or 
develop into a habit, owing to their pleasurableness, and 
have an important influence in the determination of ap- 
parently meaningless habit movements, in the development 
of peculiar ‘“‘mannerisms” and in the formation of neurotic 
symptams. The habit of thumbsucking is pleasurable not 
because the thumb is a substitute phallus and the mouth 
a substitute vagina, or because the lips are an erogenous 
zone, but because the person is indulging in a rhythmic 
form of activity. The pleasure is sensuous, not sexual. 
This is true of almost all, if not all, the numerous habits 
involving the mouth and lips, e. g., chewing tobacco, nibbling 
at toothpicks and pencils, sucking away at a pacifier or 
nothing at all (as babies often do in their sleep), etc. We 
have the same phenomenon in the habit of rhythmically 
pulling at the lobe of the ear (usually in combination with 
a rhythmic sucking of the tip of the tongue), in boring the 
nose, in the playful handling of the penis, in the rhythmic 
stroking of the skin, in the rhythmic movements of a comb 
through a woman’s long hair, in the rhythmic rocking of 
a rapidly moving train or automobile, in the to and fro 
movements of a swing, in dancing, horseback riding, etc., 
etc. When a mother rocks her cradled baby to lull it to 
sleep she is not giving the little one sexual pleasure or 
exciting genital sensations so as to prepare her offspring 
for his or her role asa propagator of the species; she is 
only taking advantage of the soothing and sleep-inducing 
effects of rhythmic movement which we have inherited from 
our ancestors who found refuge and a sense of security and 
comfort in the swaying tree-tops. 


(To be Continued.) 
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ORGASM IN THE FEMALE 
By S. A. Tannenbaum, M. D. 


“I was here about a year ago, but I don’t suppose you 
remember me.” 

“I confess I do not; at any rate, not yet. What can I do 
for you?” 

“Well, I am not sick and I don’t think you can help me, 
but I want your advice and I want light on some things.” 
—The speaker is a short, dark haired woman, neatly dressed, 
somewhat nervous in her movements and speech, and evi- 
dently considerably embarrassed. She is 28 years old, mar- 
ried eight years, has two children (aged 6 and 4 years res- 
pectively), does her own housekeeping, keeps no help, and 
is “perfectly well” physically and mentally. She began to 
menstruate at 12; the periods last three days and recur 
regularly every 28 days; no pain; the flow is moderate. Her 
husband is a tall, robust, handsome, intelligent man; has a 
position in the U. S. Navy; is very fond of her and the 
children but is not very demonstrative; he suffers from a 
mild form of chronic bronchitis but is by no means an 
invalid. 

“I have been examined by a number of physicians before 
and after my confinements and they all say there is nothing 
the matter with me. I am going to try to be perfectly frank 
with you, though it’s awfully hard to speak of these things; 
our civilization is all twisted on some things,—it seems to 
me. Things have reached such a pass with me that I 
must speak to somebody and learn the truth. Psychanalysis 
is not an item in the family budget and that makes it im- 
possible for me to see you often; so I have to get all I 
can out of this visit. Well, then; here is what I want to 
know first of all: should a woman get a climax”— 

“You mean an orgasm?” 

“Yes; I guess that’s the word; I’ve read it in a book on 
sex that I bought recently. Should a woman get an or- 
gasm every time she has relations with her husband?” 

“Ves.” 

“I don’t. And I’ve made up my mind that I ought to 
and I want it. If I didn’t know what it is, I'd not mind; 
but I do know. Two years ago my husband came home 
after an absence of three months and I was all keyed up 
and sex hungry. I am pretty normally sexed and often feel 
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a sexual desire but I never get satisfied; in fact, after the 
intercourse I am more excited than before, and I just won’t 
stand it any more. Keeping house and bringing up children 
will not satisfy me; I am seriously thinking of going back 
to the opera.—I did some singing before I was married.— 
But to get back to the night two years ago. My husband 
apparently did not sense my desire; I guess he had no 
desire; he is somewhat phlegmatic, not a bit romantic. We 
went to bed and he turned around and fell asleep. Then I 
dreamed something—I don’t know what—and had an 
orgasm! I awoke tingling and thrilling all over—and at 
once knew what my girl friends had been talking about 
when they talked of the delights of married life. I thought 
they were kidding me and told them so, and they laughed 
at me. Now I understood and it’s been bothering me 
since. Tell me, do men think a woman ought to have an 
orgasm or do they think that that’s something only for 
them ?” 

“All sensible men know that sexual relations ought to 
be as pleasurable for the woman as for the man. In fact, 
most men feel rather mean and selfish if the wife does 
not enjoy the relationship as much as they do.” 

“That's settled. Another question: “How often should 
married people have sexual relations?” 


“About three times a week.” 


“At our age? Remember, my husband is 34 years old.” 


“Tt’s not at all unusual for people under forty-five to 
indulge as often as that and even oftener.” 


“To a doctor one can tell everything. So I may as well 
tell you that right after our marriage, perhaps for a year, 
we were like most people. I am not at all under-sexed, 
you understand; but I never got any satisfaction. Then 
it began to get less and less frequent and now it’s about 
once in two weeks. When I told my husband about my 
experience in the dream he expressed great surprise and 
said that was new to him; but he dropped the matter 
right there and said no more about it. But that didn’t 
end it as far as I was concerned. I remembered that after 
my second baby was born I one day discovered something 
in my husband’s belongings which set me to thinking,—it 
was a tube of something called ‘Hygeia’ and the printing 
matter that went with it said it was a preventive against 
certain diseases. You see we had had no sexual relations 
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during the Jast four and a half months of my pregnancy— 
so as not to injure the baby—and the discovery of this 
thing made me think things I didn’t like to think.” 

“How did he explain his possession of the preventive?” 

“Not satisfactorily; he said he had found it among the 
belongings of a friend and kept it. I don’t like to think 
he may have had relations with other women. He really 
likes me and I’m very fond of him.” 

“I remember you now; you said something the last time 
you were here about something abnormal in your husband’s 
sexuality.” 

“Yes; he is too quick for me and he always withdraws. 
Before I am fairly started he is through. I told him about 
_ it after I spoke to you and I told him to consult a physician; 
that depressed him and made him even worse, but he 
refused to see a doctor about it. I therefore decided to 
deceive him and told him that I am getting orgasms now 
and he believes it.” 

“Does he ever try to stimulate you before the coitus so 
that you'll be ready for him?” 

“Is that natural?” 

“Yes, quite.” . 

“No, he doesn’t; very rarely, but not enough to amount: 
to anything. Besides, what’s the good? It only makes him 
get through the more quickly. No, I don’t touch him; 
if I do, it’s very seldom; I know it won’t do me any good. 
Do I need treatment?” 


“I do not think so; you seem to be quite normal.” 
“Should a normal woman be capable of satisfactory in- 
tercourse with any man and without any preliminaries?” 


“Ves.”’ 
“Then what’s the matter with me?” 


“Your sexuality has suffered a slight inhibition which a 
skilful lover could easily break down.” 
“Does my husband need treatment?” 


“Possibly; but it may be that he is potent with other 
women with whom he doesn’t have to practice withdrawal.” 


“He attributes his trouble to his cough and to being 
tired.” 


“There is nothing in that. Is he tired in other respects?” 


“No, he is strong and vigorous; besides, he has a very 
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easy job and hours that are not too long. Is there any- 
thing wrong in my wanting to get out of sex what others 
do?” 

“Not at all.” 


“Now another question. I may as well tell you all. 
Would it hurt me to play around with another man?” 


“Yes; if you play around with another man, as you call 
it, and get sexually excited and get yourself involved ‘in 
mental and emotional conflicts, you will soon find your- 
self in a neurosis.” 


“Let me tell you what’s happened. Before I became en- 
gaged to my husband I was in love with another fellow, 
but we busted up; I needn’t tell you the reasons. And I 
got engaged to my husband on the rebound, but now I am 
really very fond of him. But before this happened there 
was another fellow who was paying me attentions; I liked 
him and we used to go out together; he is very interesting 
but also very poor. He used to kiss me very passionately 
and I know that once or twice he had an orgasm when 
he did that; he told me he did and I used to know that 
he had erections. Well, about four months ago I located 
him and telephoned him. Since then we meet quite often; 
I leave the house ‘to look for a job’ and go to Bronx 
Park to meet him; I don’t dare go to a hotel. We sit 
in the Park and he loves me up. But there are some 
things about him I do not like... 


But he excites me so that I may yield to him, and so I 
think that I'll keep away from him—for a while, anyhow— 
and see whether my husband doesn’t improve. What do 
you advise?” | 

“That you have a frank talk with your husband; tell 
him the truth and insist on his seeking medical aid.” 

“I am sure that if I do that he'll get worse, but I'll do 
it, for I’m determined not to go on this way any longer. 
I'll call you up some day for another appointment. Good 
night, and thank you for your courtesy, your patience and the 
information you’ve given me!” 


The above case presents many interesting problems though 
it differs from most of such cases in that the economic 
factor does not enter into it. This woman is young, fairly 
attractive physically, not uninteresting mentally, and is not 
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averse or unable to earn her own living. All that keeps 
her with her husband is a certain regard for convention (the 
dictum of society) and her love for her children. She in- 
sists that she is still “very fond” of her husband, but it is 
obvious that she does not love him; we know that she 
never did love him. When a woman says she is “fond” 
of her husband or that she “likes” him, that she does not 
know how “love” differs from “liking”, it is certain she no 
longer loves him. Such a woman is ready for an “affair” 
unless she has sufficient self-reliance and moral courage to 
leave her husband or arrange for a divorce. Unfortunately 
the laws of this state permit divorce only on the ground 
of adultery and thus become responsible for a great deal 
of misery and promiscuity. In a properly ordered State a 
divorce should be granted when either the husband or the 
wife asks for it. 

That this woman’s husband does not love her is equally 
certain. The tube of “Hygeia” convicts him of illicit rela- 
tions. The increasing infrequency of coitus, the absence 
of preliminary caresses, the taking advantage of the preg- 
nancy to refrain from coitus, etc., are sufficient indications 
that his wife has no value for him as a love object. And 
so this couple go on living together, and lying to each 
other. Why? Because he is as much of a coward and a 
hypocrite as she is; because society says they should do 
so; because our laws say they cannot be divorced unless 
one of them commits adultery. 

What is a woman in her position to do? If she goes on 
living with her husband under the present conditions she 
will certainly develop a psychoneurosis; even an emotional 
or toxic psychosis is not impossible. If either one of these 
conditions develops society will be ignorant of the cause, 
will refuse to take cognizance of the cause, or will con- 
sider the case an exceptional and unfortunate occurrence 
and have nothing more to do with it. If she is “practical” 
she will hire detectives to follow her husband and thus 
probably convict him of adultery. But what if he is not 
guilty of illicit sexual relations or is too clever to be 
caught? 

Another thing she might do would be to leave her hus- 
band, let him take up his residence in another State, e. g. 
New Jersey, and then, after two years, sue her for divorce 
on the ground of desertion. But this involves collusion 
and leaves the children out of consideration. Besides, the 
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husband may not agree to be deserted, for fear that during 
the period of separation she might catch him in adultery 
and sue him for divorce and alimony. And it would be 
expecting too much of most modern husbands and wives to treat 
each other decently or fairly when they have separated 
for their mutual good. 

If the husband in this case is not guilty of illicit relations, 
which is not impossible, and if he loves his wife, we must 
consider his ejaculatio precox (combined with his evi- 
dently subnormal libido) a sign of a psychoneurosis. We 
might even suspect a congenital disturbance in the develop- 
ment of some of the glands of internal secretion. Either 
of these two conditions can be partly or wholly cured by 
medical or psychotherapeutic measures or both. But from 
a due consideration of all the facts thus far known to me 
I do not consider the man a neurotic nor do I think he 
is organically undersexed. He simply has no love for his 
wife but goes through the form of coitus with her oc- 
casionally so as to have it appear that all is as it should 
be and avoid bringing matters to an issue. He probably 
has no idea that his wife would be willing to have an 
understanding and to leave him and be self-supporting. 

If I ventured to predict what the outcome in this case 
will be I would say that this woman will enter into an 
“affair” with the man she is meeting, if she has not already 
done so, and that she will go from one affair into another. 
Her husband will know but will pretend not to know, 
and the community will point to them as a model family 
and as another example of the rightness and workableness 
of the marriage institution. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RESPECTABLE WOMAN. 
Dedicated to the Wearers of Masks. 
By * * * 

(It is with great pleasure that I print this truthful human document. 
Of course, the author must remain anonymous as long as she and her 
husband are alive. W\ J. R.) 

It has been remarked that strange, even terrifying, 
revelations would follow if suddenly the roofs were all 
taken off and families shown exactly as they live. But 
there would be stranger, more interesting revelations, if the tops 
of the personalities of people were suddenly lifted. Or, to 
use another simile, if the crusts of appearances, of res- 
pectability were removed and all covert, cleverly con- 
cealed action stood forth nakedly. And how much stranger 
and more fascinating, if masks were removed from the 
mind and soul, and the secret thoughts, desires, emotions, 
stood suddenly exposed! That would be intensely inter- 
esting to the observers—if not to the wearers of masks. 

The wearers of masks! And who does not wear one? 
Perhaps a few nude souls, writhing under the psycho- 
analyst’s vivisection—but even they do not writhe long! 
For the kindly analyst consoles the sufferer by the as- 
surance that he is but human; he need not be appalled 
by that naked, shivering soul; the thoughts, desires, mo- 
tives, unspoken speeches, overt acts are the common 
property of his kind—he is just like everybody else! So 
he goes on his way with his nicely-adjusted cloak of “I 
am but human.” 

And what the kindly psycho-analyst says is true—we 
are all but human. That is what makes us unhappy and 
it is what makes us wonderful. And I am human, too. 
I have cherished the same secret, daring desires as the 
rest of you. And one of my secret desires—which certainly 
will appear mad to respectable, conventional people—is to 
talk about myself! This sounds harmless enough, on 
second thought. Don’t we all like to talk about our- 
selves? “Yes!” shouts the majority, and “Nol” pipes up 
the minority, including this writer. We most assuredly 
do not like to talk about ourselves—we wouldn’t recognize 
our own souls if we met them face to face. But we do 
dote on discussing our pseudo-selves, which is not at all 
the same thing. 
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It is the sexual self I am to talk about; but sex cannot 
be detached from the rest of the personality; therefore, 
to talk about the sexual side of one’s. nature means to talk 
also about the mental and spiritual selves. Sex is the most 
powerful influence in our lives; it is like an invisible octo- 
pus with a host of claws, each of which seizes upon some 
part of the body and every mental faculty and spiritual 
characteristic. It is like wine that either invigorates or 
benumbs every organ of the body, every power of the 
mind, every aspiration of the soul. Not long ago I heard 
a woman lecturer declare that we must school ourselves 
to “ignore sex!” What bosh! For thousands of years 
the human race as a whole, has been trying to “ignore sex.” 
Is it necessary to say that sex refuses to be ignored? 


The Hindoos have a saying: “The Gods love a passionate 
man.” Nothing is said about a passionate woman, but it 
is my opinion that the “gods,” whoever they are, must 
certainly approve of her also. It’s all very well to say 
that women are different; in some respects they are and 
in others they are not. Their bodies and their functions 
differ but their instincts are identical. Hunger, thirst, fear, 
hope, the desire for self-preservation, and the sexual in- 
stincts are inherent in both. It is untrue that women are 
better sexually than their brothers. But they are more 
repressed. They have been compelled to sit upon the lid 
for a greater length of time and more securely. They are 
more skillful liars, having had vastly more practice. It is 
custom, the iron heel of civilization, that crushes the fair 
blooms of natural expression into a “goody-goody” paste. 

A truce to philosophizing! Let us get down to cases— 
my case, for instance. But I warn the gentle reader to 
expect an occasional sally from the main advance of my 
story, to pluck a few sprigs of philosophy. One consola- 
tion, though, my conclusions will be mine own and not 
borrowed from the meager store of the maxim-makers. 


It seems to be the custom to try, if possible, to explain 
one’s idiosyncracies by heredity. In order to do that, the 
coiner of explanations needs must know intimately all one’s 
ancestors. The fact that this is impossible fails to deter 
the coiner of explanations from going right ahead. Can I 
be explained by my ancestors? My “folks” came to this 
country in its earliest history—from a white man’s view- 
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point. They were not of the select Mayflower Company, 
but some of them came close upon its heels, if a ship has 
heels! We have records, written, printed and handed down 
by word of mouth, concerning the various families that 
resulted in Me. They were good people; belonged always 
to the middle classes; none was ever known to raise his 
head above that station to which he had been called. On 
the other hand, none sunk below the level. There were 
no aristocrats, no criminals, no intellectuals, no original 
thinkers, no philandering men nor “immoral” women. Never 
a scandal. They were healthy, hard-working, good looking, 
tolerably well-to-do men and women. And respectable— 
that above everything else. Their respectability is even 
mentioned in their obituary notices. It was a matter of 
family honor—the ambition of their lives! Never, so far 
as I have ascertained, did one aspire to be great or famous 
or anything but respectable. At least to appear respectable. 

The fact is that as I look back upon my own respectable 
life; and when I ponder on the immense store of knowl- 
edge I have gleaned from observing others and from the 
study of psychology, and of character as revealed in the 
body; and all I have read in books and newspapers, I 
wonder, oh, I wonder about my ancestors! Were they 
really respectable, or did they but appear so? Was that 
beatific state of respectability reached by a martyrdom 
of their opinions, emotions and instincts? Or did it “come 
easy” to them? If they were not really respectable, how 
did they hide the fact in their simple small-town lives? 
Am I the result of generations of repression; was so much 
steam accumulated by the time I was born that an ex- 
plosion positively had to happen? Or, if the women had 
enjoyed my freedom and privileges, would they have done 
as I have? 

Really I do not know just what to make of my an- 
cestors. I have seen pictures of fully forty of them; da- 
guerreotypes, oil portraits, tin-types, pencil drawings. Not 
one of the forty looked like a saint, nor wunder-sexed. 
Hoop-skirts did not hide full, inviting eyes; the longest 
beard failed to conceal the long, thick, heavy noses of 
“followers of women.” Warm, full mouths were plenti- 
ful, flat breasts not in evidence. Yes, they looked well- 
sexed. Then how did they keep so confoundedly respec- 
table through all those generations? When I die, if I 
happen to meet one or more of them, I shall certainly in- 
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quire. Maybe they were as clever as I have been! It 
may be they were not so mediocre and commonplace as 
they appeared—that their commonplaceness was but a 
mask |! 

I do not blame anything that I have done upon my an- 
cestors. But I happen to possess a modicum of reasoning 
power so that I must always ask Why? Whence? Whither? 
I want to know! My interest or curiosity has been respon- 
sible for many of my lapses from accepted standards. God 
—whoever or whatever He be—does not implant in humans 
a sense of morality, a thing of shreds and patches, time, 
place, religion, custom. God has nothing to do with 
morality. But curiosity is a fundamental part of every 
normal human; it is almost as compelling as hunger— 
indeed it is a kind of hunger. 

Well, to return to my respectable ancestors. If ever 
anyone had “good” blood, I have it. I would dearly love 
to know, though, if they were as much responsible for 
my sex adventures as they were responsible for the “pur- 
pleness” of my physical make-up; the pansy-like eyes, sur- 
rounded by purple shadows, the purplish black of my hair! 


Sexually my early training was about what one would 
expect from respectable people. All childish curiosity 
squelched with frowns, horrified rollings of grown-ups’ 
eyes, evasions or out-and-out lies. I never became a victim 
of childish vices and I never believed that nasty talk was 
smart or funny. I always was essentially decent and I 
never could derive a vicarious sex-satisfaction from mouth- 
ing over details of sex. Here is another point at which 
I must stop and let the tale rest while I philosophize. The 
whole subject of sex has become so caked with filth that 
for most people it is impossible to see that in reality it 
is entirely clean. The misconceptions in which it is hidden 
are appalling. Of course nowadays it 1s no longer Cus- 
tomary to call a child “naughy” when it asks these en- 
tirely natural questions. Parents and teachers are trying 
to get away from the former “nasty-nice” attitude; but 
the majority still hold it. Even those who are sincerely 
trying to get away from it have not done so well as they 
imagine! In talking to children they “pretty up” the sex 
idea; they cover the sex organs with paper frills. Some- 
times they succeed so well that the children whom they 
enlighten, do not know what they mean. It is a fact that 
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intelligent boys and girls have listened to school talks on 
“seeds” and so on, without realizing that they were being 
informed “delicately” as to how babies come! Bosh! “De-| 
licately!” What have children to do with delicacy? Noth- 
ing! Anyway, those well-meaning persons do not tell the 
children how babies come. Babies come in one way “in 
our human evolution—by sexual intercourse between a 
man and a woman. I would just like to hear some “old- 
maid” or anybody else, tell that to a lot of children! Fur- 
thermore, children are not so easily cozened as grown-ups 
suppose. They know that their open-eyed, direct questions 
cause flutters and embarrassment in their elders. They 
sense that they are being lied to in some way. 

When I was eleven years old, I learned how babies are 
born. It was told me by a Swedish girl in school. She 
was just my age but almost twice as big and very much 
grown-up in some ways, for she could sew, bake bread 
and cook a meal. She had been in the room where and 
when her sister’s baby came, so she knew all about it. 
Nevertheless, when I was twelve, I overheard my mother 
tell a caller haw innocent I was! For the first time, it 
was impressed upon me, how overwhelmingly blind, even 
stupid, those grown-up people were. My mother had been 
a girl who went to school, yet she actually believed that 
at twelve years of age, I had no idea how babies were born! 

At fourteen, I learned from another schoolgirl, that babies 
come as a result of sexual intercourse between a man and 
a woman. That girl was a swarthy little Hungarian, 
frankly sexual and to me she seemed incredibly mature. 
But how could she help that? Her mother kept a boarding- 
house, in which Hungarians crowded like pigs. The only 
form of wit was bawdy talk, there was no privacy of per- 
son, no restraint in speech, and when the growler bucket 
had passed around a few times, probably little restraint 
of action. I did not know all these details then; so I 
could but wonder at the Hungarian girl’s precocity. She 
had even been present when one of the girls in her 
mother’s house had a miscarriage. 

“If any man ever makes me have a baby, I’ll beat him!” 
declared one of my companions. 

“You don’t have to have a baby,” declared the Hun- 
garian. “All you gotta do is to drink some bad-smelling 
tea as soon as you find out you’ve got it!” 

“How can you tell you’ve got it?” asked an American 
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“When you get up in the morning and the coffee and 
breakfast tastes bad,” she replied. And all this was a 
conversation of a group of girls, none over fourteen! Yet 
it was not until I was seventeen that my mother thought 
fit to give me very “delicately,” an inkling of the way in 
which humans are created! 


It was also in my seventeenth year that women began 
to remark upon my prettiness. Girls commented on my 
skin, clear, almost transparent, without any color but that 
of ivory; my long silky black lashes. One of my High 
School teachers told me my eyes were “ideal;” that is, 
they looked as if they had been set in with black-powdered 
fingers. However, I made no impression of beauty be- 
cause I lacked a certain glow which one associates with 
youth. I did not dress well because I was compelled, in 
order to save money, to wear the cast-off clothes of an 
older cousin. She was a blonde and of course bought 
things to suit her own type. But they did not suit mine. 
I paraded the small-town Main street in baby-blue waists 
and dark brown hats that killed effectually my black-and- 
purple coloring. 

And in my seventeenth year I enjoyed the attentions 
of several beaus, who walked to church socials with me 
and took me buggy riding. None of them kissed me. 
I wonder if it was because I lacked the “come-hither” 
qualities some girls evidently had; were the boys waiting 
for a coquettish encouragement from me or did they lack 
the nerve of the present generation—or were they really 
honorable? I like to believe that the last explanation of 
one boy, who afterward went to a large Southern city and 
made his mark as a_ successful undertaker, or funeral 
director, as he called himself. Ray was of my own com- 
plexion, but swarthy-skinned, quick-limbed, vivid as a Latin- 
blooded man. He had the manner of a young Spaniard. 
He adored, worshipped me. He was but nineteen and no 
doubt I was his first love. Ray frightened me—I did not 
know what to make of the lightning-like glances he sent, 
of his broken low tones, of his passionate declarations and 
his eagerness to do anything for me—if I would but tell 
him what to do! Ray was adorable. Across the long 
span of years I can see his bright eager face smile at me! 
I did not appreciate him then—youth is the time to enjoy, 
not to analyze. How perfect was his sincerity and devo- 
tion—like one of those heroes of Romance-land, of whom 
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I read but could not see that he was the living embodi- 
ment of them. 

What did he see in me? I was frightfully stupid, awkward, 
even homely at times. I met Ray years later and he gave 
me a dreadful shock. What happened to him? There 
was not a trace of the Ray I had known—no bright smile, 
no fire, no eagerness. Had he flung his treasures away 
upon a series of unappreciative girls like myself? Had 
success sapped the god—had the hard grind of making 
his way fed on all that was delightful in his nature? Had 
his smug round-faced shrill little wife tamed him? Perhaps 
he gave me the best that was in him. An _ undertaker, 
smooth, flat-eyed, pussy-footed. Life does strange things— 
weird, incredible things! 

One of my beaus held my hand at a theater, and that 
was the extent of my spooning in my seventeenth year. 
That one was named Marble and he was a farmer’s son, 
and big, coarse, mottle-faced. He talked of nothing but 
himself, of his conquests, and the conquests he might 
have made if he had condescended or had not been so 
busy making others. Of how nobody could get ahead of 
him; of how he did not intend to get the worst of the bar- 
gain when he married. I did not believe a word he said! 
He took me to eat in miserable little restaurants and seemed 
to think it great fun and we saw “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” together. 
Little Eva reminded him of a pretty little waitress who 
was wild over him. He grabbed my right hand; his was 
big and warm and firm and the contact pleased me, though I 
was divided between the pleasurable physical sensation and 
a feeling of disgust at his bragging. The next time I saw 
him coming along the street toward our house I fled 
through the back door and when this had happened several 
times he stopped trying to see me. He never married, 
though he owned a good farm, because he “took to drink- 
ing” and the girls would have none of him. 

When I became eighteen I attracted the notice of a man 
old enough to be my father. He was a blond with real 
golden hair and moustache, blue eyes and a spotless white 
skin. He was married, father of two children, nearly 
grown, and foreman in a small factory where paper boxes, 
such as egg crates, were made. I do not know exactly 
how old he was; to an eighten year old girl anybody over 
thirty-five is old. But he seemed years younger than his 
wife, who, to be sure, was in ill-health. That man, Brandt, 
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was entirely outside my circle of acquaintances, for even 
in the little town social lines were closely drawn and a 
great gulf fixed between the factory people and other 
citizens. Next door to our house a widow kept roomers, 
among whom was a mani friend of Brandt’s, who went 
there ostensibly to see him. Probably he did go for that 
purpose—at least the first time. Brandt was a deep ‘un! 
If there be such a personage as a personal Devil, he surely 
took that man under his black wing, for Brandt apparently 
had the Devil’s own gifts and uncanny luck. His manners 
were perfect, a combination of ease, grace and deference 
when I first met him in the widow’s house. His voice was 
low and cultured—yes, cultured is the word. And he was 
beautifully clean looking with his shining golden hair and 
clear white skin. He not only thus aroused my interest 
but also because he was totally unlike the few factory 
hands with whom I had come in slight contact. He talked 
delightfully of his work and invited me to bring several 
girl friends and inspect the paper-box factory. I did so 
and a giggling quartet went one afternoon and thought it 
a great lark. Brandt was a pastmaster of tact, which must 
have been natural to him, or, as I have hinted, may have 
been a gift from his crony, the Arch-Fiend. How, in his 
factory life, had he acquired it? He was charming, respect- 
fully aware of the social gulf, yet somehow he gave me the 
impression that he singled me out for admiration. He 
always shook hands, and delightful hands he had, as smooth 
as satin. He did nothing raw, never squeezed my hand 
nor held it an instant too long, yet he exerted, subtly and 
powerfully, his magnetism through his touch. The younger 
men of my own “set” appeared awkward and inexperienced 
beside him—as indeed they were! I began to take a 
pleasure in watching for him. 


One day when I was alone he stepped into the house. 
There was his chance and he took advantage of it; but 
how cleverly! He had been seen to enter, it was Summer 
with doors and windows open. He talked of common 
things in a well-bred way; but he stepped as lightly and 
quickly as a cat toward me, took my face between his 
wonderful hands and kissed me exquisitely upon the cheek. 
I fear I have used my stock of pleasant adjectives on this 
one man, but indeed I cannot do otherwise. He affected 
me powerfully when I was an unsophisticated young girl; 
and now, when I know so much of what men are and are 
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not, his memory still affects me powerfully. He set a 
standard by which, consciously and unconsciously, I have 
judged all the other men who have tried to make a favorable 
impression upon me. Brandt was a wonder, a mystery, 
an anomaly! 


It is obvious to me now, of course, that he had had 
much to do with women. It may be supposed that he im- 
pressed me so favorably then, because I was so inexperienc- 
ed. He left after he had kissed me and left me to gaze 
at my flushed face in a mirror and try to quell my fears. 
I did not know exactly what I feared—being found out, 
partly; the fear of discovery is the beginning of all wis- 
dom with respectable people. I was more than _half-hor- 
rified, too, at the idea of being kissed by a married man— 
and he a factory foreman. I thought about Brandt day and 
night and about his wife, black-haired and black-eyed like 
myself. When would I see him again? Or would he be 
so appalled at his own boldness that he would never come 
again? Would it ever beautifully and wickedly happen 
that I would be alone in the house—if he ever came again? 
Yes, it did happen. And it also came to pass that as we 
stood facing each other, I excited, trembling, my warm hands 
in his cool, firm ones—my mother stepped in! Naturally 
she looked astonished. But Brandt was perfectly equal 
to the situation. He was suave, at ease, unperturbed. And 
he actually persuaded my mother that he had been quite 
overwhelmed by my resemblance to his wife! I believe 
the man had hypnotic powers. 

I never saw Brandt again—but I heard of him! Two 
days later our small town was rocked by the news of a 
suicide. A young married woman of the factory element 
took poison because her husband deserted her and left the 
town on that morning. He had left her because she had 
confessed to “undue intimacy” with a certain attractive 
man employed in a factory. The woman was considered 
quite a beauty in her poor little circle. She had black 
hair and black eyes. Brandt—as sure as Fate! I felt it 
instinctively, I was seized with fear. What if his name 
should be connected with mine? It was bad enough among 
factory hands—but respectable people like us! 

My mother also suffered from this fear of discovery, but 
with a strange reticence that always marked her when any 
subject even remotely connected with sex was concerned, 
she said nothing about it. I do actually believe it was 
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because of that “sexually-perfect” attitude we were all com- 
pelled to take. She packed me off for a visit to the cousin 
whose cast-off clothes I had wom and I stayed two weeks. 
When I returned, Brandt was not mentioned; but I read 
in our week-old newspaper that Brandt and his family had 
left town and that rumors were going about that “respectable 
and highly-placed married women had been friendly with 
him!” The word “married” absolved me; nevertheless I 
felt a sudden sinking when I read the item. Also, I was 
glad that Brandt had not noticed me simply because I was 
unsophisticated. Of course I never found out who were 
the “respectable and highly placed married women.” But 
I suddenly became aware of the hypocrisy in which we all 
moved; I felt that all around me men and women wore 
a crust, that, if it should ever be lifted, would reveal—what? 


Our family affairs at that time made economy imperative; 
and I was asked to spend a year or more with farmer- 
relatives, a childless old couple. I stayed there two years 
and became initiated into the mysteries of what nowadays 
are called “petting parties.” There were plenty of young 
men and I was popular with the husky, strapping, frankly 
animal farmer-lads. They spent entire evenings with their 
girls, hugging and kissing. Every young man had one 
girl and while the two were “going together” they never 
even looked at another. Hugging and kissing by the hour— 
a couple of nights every week for weeks on end, and that 
was all! I never had a move made toward me beyond 
those bear-like embraces, the boys never remotely hinted 
at closer intimacies. 

After working hard all day those fellows often rode on 
the miserable roads long distances, in bad weather, for the 
privilege of hugging and kissing a girl. Nine times out of 
ten they were not in love with the girl; but it was the 
custom for every lad to have his lassie and the girls were 
pretty much alike. The girls who were “smart” left home 
to try their luck in towns. There are so many things 
that cause me to wonder as I look back upon my life and 
those country boys were as great mysteries as Brandt, who 
was so unlike them. They were unbelievably healthy, un- 
sophisticated, clean-living. When they were not amusing 
themselves hugging and kissing their girls, they wrestled 
and carried about nail kegs. Drinking was rare; a man 
who really got “under the influence” was ostracized by the 
girls. There had never been but one illegitimate child born 
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in the vicinity, and the mother in that case was plainly 
“not all there.” : 

When I recall those country boys it is as if a stiff salt 
breeze stirred the paper under my hand. Something freshen- 
ing and tingling plays through my recollections of them, 
something primevally wholesome. Three of the boys wanted 
to marry me and one of them I even seriously considered. 
He was a very Hercules, a champion in contests of nail- 
keg-carrying; a wonderful husband for some woman of his 
own sort. The reason I seriously considered him was be- 
cause of his strong sexual attraction. I respected his clean 
Norse-like virtues of honesty, industry, fidelity. But I was 
not cut out for such a life. The mere prospect of cook- 
ing for threshers, of “putting up’ enormous quantities of 
fruit, made me feel faint. In addition to the work, I would 
have brought forth from four to eight babies, a year or 
eighteen months apart. No, such a marriage would have 
brought nothing but unhappiness to me and to McAllister, 
that good, kindly young giant. A fine man! I hope he got 
such a wife as he deserved, one with his own ideals and 
as strong and loyal as himself! 

When I returned to my small-town home, I found myself 
very attractive to the young men of my “class.” Perhaps 
my experiences and popularity had bestowed certain qual- 
ities upon me; I know I was stronger and healthier, more 
curves and fewer bones in evidence, more sparkle in my 
black eyes, even my black hair had improved in thickness 
and glossiness. 

The young men with whom I associated in my home 
town were “nice” and any of them would be considered 
by my relatives as a proper mate for me. Now, our town 
was deadly dult—there was no outlet, no chance for un- 
usual ability, and consequently brilliant and gifted young 
men naturally went to cities. This left only those who 
seemed foreordained to a mediocre career. They were book- 
keepers, teachers, an occasional bachelor preacher, lawyers 
with few clients, young men who “accepted positions” and 
received salaries instead of wages; albeit those salaries were 
much less than wages. Most of them belonged to the 
“professional” classes, the sort that must, no matter how 
they fail, keep up appearances, and present to the world an 
unbroken front of respectability and prosperity. These 
young men were of unlike physical types and bore different 
names, but they all resembled each other in one respect. 
Not one raised the slightest flicker of emotion in me. They 
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seemed to have no mental background and talked with 
animation on but one subject—themselves. To me their 
hands were cold and lifeless and their lips like dry wood. 
They blatted about their conquests, hinted at mysterious sex 
adventures—I thought every one of them detestable! I 
fet each chap hug and kiss me once, and once was enough. 
I compared them to McAllister and Brandt, and they fell 
far short of the physical attractiveness of those two. Tact 
was unknown to them, as indeed it is to most men. McAlI- 
lister was a conversational blunderbuss, but he was strongly 
sexually attractive. Those small-town beaus had absolutely 
nothing to offer a girl but the fact that they were males 
and belonged to the professional and business types. They 
married nice girls and I am quite sure these marriages were 
mostly unhappy in a silent, sodden way. 

The town was smeared with evil gossip. Both men and 
women pounced on the flimsiest evidence and built up 
complete cases always ending in conviction. That was one 
reason people felt compelled to walk the chalk-line of 
respectability, for one step off was sufficient to start the 
mud-ball rolling. They wanted to convict and the most 
vicious or most conscientious (whichever adjective you 
prefer) district attorney could not have been more ruthless 
in his pursuit of a suspect. I{ there is anything viler than 
the imagination of such a lot of gossips, I don’t know where 
it can be found. They rioted in filthy talk! Now I know 
why it was—it gave them a vicarious sex-gratification. 

Once an evangelist visited our town and filled the largest 
building. On the evenings when he declaimed against 
“Dancing,” the “Theater,” “Spooning,” and kindred topics, 
there were almost riots before the doors. Why? Because 
he delivered vivid, voluptuous, “red-hot” descriptions of 
the sensations of people who danced, spooned or watched 
lascivious scenes on the stage. (That was before the days 
of motion pictures.) For a man devoted to a religious life, 
who never danced, spooned nor attended a theater, I must 
say he knew considerable about it. The women were as 
crazy to hear him as the men; nay, crazier! And that was 
entirely natural, for all those women who did not love their 
husbands sexually, received a vicarious fulfillment of their 
repressed instincts and unconscious desires. 

My mother would have been glad to see me “settled” 
as the wife of one of the young men I found so unattractive. 
However, she and I could not bring ourselves to tell each 
other the truth. “Always make a confidant of your mother” 
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was an admonition I had heard ever since I could remember. 
But early I learned to make reservations in my confidences. 
The very idea of a mother and daughter fearing to be frank 
with each other! What did we fear? I do not know! 
Why could I not say: 

“Mother, a husband should be sexually attractive to his 
wife! These young men repel me, I cannot bear the touch 
of their hands and lips!” And my mother should have 
replied: 

“True, my daughter. But the way society is organized, 
a girl must not consider sex first. She must take what she 
can get. You do not want to be an old maid and it is 
better to have a man to keep you than to earn your living. 
A professional or business man gives you position—a thing 
for which respectable people like us will sell their souls! 
Forget the sex part.” 

My mother prepared me for probable marriage by warn- 
ing me against ever having “anything to do with men,” 
which was a “delicate” method of warning me against sexual 
intercourse. That was the unforgivable sin for an un- 
married woman. Also it was very dangerous, for a girl 
might have a baby, or the man might talk, or I might be 
seen. In short, the unforgivable sin was not in “having 
anything to do with men”—but in being found out! Lastly, 
men could tell when a bride had committed this crime. I 
have learned since that they cannot tell, if the girl is 
clever and keeps her mouth shut. That is something that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred women cannot do! 

I declared, however, that I was not going to marry one 
of those small-town nice young men. Nevertheless I did 
marry one, and it came about thus: As a family we had 
for some time been skating on thin ice financially, getting 
perilously near the shabby genteel, and finally we suffered 
a sudden and complete reverse in our modest estate. If 
we were to keep our position in the town, it was necessary 
for me to marry “well.” So I became engaged to one of 
the nice young men. So far as my own feelings were con- 
cerned, I might as well have stood six or eight of them in 
a row and said: “Eenie, meenie, minee, mo!” 

Albert had cold hands and wooden lips but he owned a 
flourishing hardware store. So I married him, with all 
our small-town accompaniments of a crowded house, a stiff 
white silk wedding gown with a tulle veil, useful gifts and 
a fulsome “piece” in the daily paper. Note that I say “I 
became engaged” and “I married him.” That is exactly 
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what happened. The newspaper had it that the success- 
ful young hardware dealer won me; but it was the other 
way round. My mother and I discussed the meager list 
of eligible and chose Albert; then we steered him gently 
into the haven of a formal engagement. The girls, who 
liked me, helped out by “egging him on” in those tactful 
ways known to women. 


We went away on a tiresome honeymoon of visits to 
relatives and a round of eating bouts. An irreverent beati- 
tude says: “Blessed are those who expect nothing for they 
shall not be disappointed when they don’t get anything!” 
I was not disappointed in my intimate relations with my 
husband, for my physical repugnance before marriage warned 
me. To me Albert was never anything but clammy flesh 
and wood; though I had discernment and power of repres- 
sion to refrain from telling him so. In these outspoken 
times I hear much about the schemes and efforts of men 
to get their sex cravings satisfied; but their schemes and 
efforts are no greater than those of women to escape sex 
relations with their husbands. That is the secret of most 
of the simulated private ills of wives which doctors call 
hysterical. It is also the secret of many real ills. 

I used to whine and beg off and pretend to be tired and 
ill—until I actually became ill. I wore myself to a frazzle 
trying to keep out of my husband’s distasteful embrace. 
Physically he had no redeeming feature. It was not be- 
cause he was homely—that has little to do with sex-at- 
traction. It was mainly because, even in his most passionate 
moments, he was cold, he was even clammy. He had not 
the faintest idea of how to make love, to pay compliments, 
to show affection. Now I believe that Albert was but little 
in love with me—who knows but that he had married me 
for reasons no higher than my own? Perhaps he thought 
it time to “settle down.” Into the resisting of my hus- 
band and the putting up with him when resistance was 
useless, I spent enough nervous energy to have brought me 
success in any field. I had no objection to him as a com- 
panion, but I grew to loathe his touch. What a horrible 
travesty! Who said that “Marriages are made in Heaven?” 
A marriage of such physical incompatibility as mine was 
not even engendered in Hell, which is a warm place, sup- 
posedly, but in the cold and arid regions of petrified custom. 

However, I continued to be respectable. No wonder mar- 
riage so often has changed women into sour, suspicious, 
ugly, unkind, nervous excrescences—everything that is de- 
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testable! All that gall, distilled {rom bitterness and thwart- 
ed sex instincts, collects till the nature is full to overflow- 
ing—the ugliness must be gotten rid of somehow. I used 
to harbor such awful thoughts! For instance, I sometimes 
wondered what was the fundamental difference between me 
and a street walker? She had any number of men and I 
had one; she had a great array of fine clothes while I had 
but few; and of course she was socially ostracized while 
I was not! 

To be sure, not all couples were like my husband and 
myself. I noted the fact that newlyweds were often ex- 
ceedingly happy and I envied them for that. But I also 
noted that in time their blissful state gave way to indif- 
ference, even to dislike, occasionally to hate. The charming 
brides degenerated into whining, semi-invalids and vinegary 
grouches, like myself. 

However, I remained pretty enough and I must have 
displayed evidences of a warm and affectionate nature, for 
men looked upon me favorably and they sent in my direc- 
tion hot glances that kindled answering sparks. But no 
more than sparks which were soon drowned in my cynical, 
sarcastic remarks. I was not in the least interested in 
the men’s side of any question. I had grown to dislike 
them; I sneered at the sex in general; I resembled certain 
old maids who harbor a chronic grouch against males. I 
regarded the world as a hopeless, hideous mess, under the 
control of men who ground down women on every pretext. 

Those small-town men either did not dare to touch me; 
or more likely, they did not wish to do so. A man will 
Insist on sexual intercourse, embraces and companionship 
with his lawful wedded wife, whether or not her desire 
coincides with his. But when he starts out on a philander- 
ing expedition he wants a real return, or what he believes to 
be real. I knew that other married women carried on af- 
fairs from the most innocent flirtation to what is known as 
criminal intimacy. I pondered much. Did the men avoid 
me because of my virtue? Virtue! What impossible situa- 
tions thy name covers! Yes, I supposed it was because 
of my virtue. Those men who shot lurid glances at me, 
who got me off alone in garden corners or behind screens 
and then apparently failed to say something they had in- 
tended to—those men respected my virtue. 

“She is a good woman,” they said to themselves, “a 
respectable woman, a faithful wife; I must not sully her 
purity!” I believed that in spite of the fact that I had 
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known Brandt! What a remarkable hodge-podge is the 
human mind! 

Just when I decided so smugly that that purity of mine 
was never to be sullied two men “crossed my path,” as the 
fortune tellers say. The first was—a pork butcher! Yes! 
I said I intended to tell the truth and I will tell it. Bull 
and his father were partners in the pork business in the 
days when it paid to be an independent butcher. They 
owned a farm on which they raised hogs and they also 
bought animals from farmers and butchered and sold at 
wholesale and retail. By going to their little packing house, 
one could buy pork at a price so ridiculously low that I shall 
not set it down on paper. We were all thrifty in that 
town—we had all the middle-class virtues—and we house- 
wives thought nothing of taking our market baskets to buy 
pork in those disagreeable surroundings. I joined the happy 
throng and thus attracted the attention of Bill, the son. 
Bill was short, not much taller than I, heavy, slow-moving, 
sandy complexioned and wore a perpetual jolly, warm smile. 
He waited on me and was generous beyond belief, slapping 
on overweight till I was astonished. 

“We have some extra fine pieces in the other building,” 
he remarked. ‘Want a nice four-lb. roast, meat as white 
as a chicken’s? I was going to take it home, but you can 
have it if you can use it.” 

“Thank you, Bill,” I replied. “I'll be glad to take it— 
bring it to me.” 

“Oh, now,” returned Bill, as he stepped nearer and spoke 
in a very low tone. “You must come over to the other 
building to get it.” In perfect innocence I walked along 
with him. But as soon as we entered the building, Bill 
put both arms around me and kissed me six times! I had 
not been kissed like that since the last time, long before, 
when McAllister came to see me. Bill was strong, he had 
on nothing but a thin shirt, I could feel the hard muscles 
on his arms and shoulders. His hands were warm, his 
lips were warm, so were his hazel eyes and his smile. I 
was astonished and breathless. The blood rushed to my 
face, I knew my cheeks flamed; I trembled. 

“How dare you?” I demanded. Bill instantly released me 
and struck an absurd theatrical attitude. 

“How dare you!” he mimicked. “Easy! Just like this!” 
He grabbed me and kissed me again. “I dare all right!” 
Another kiss. 

“You are drunk!” I declared. 
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“I never drink,” he returned, and kissed me once more. 
I was seized with panic. 

“Someone will see us,” I protested. 

“Nope! I always look out for that.” 

“Always!” 

“Sure! Do you suppose you are the only kissable woman 
in the town?” 

“Bill! Do you mean to say you have brought other wo- 
men here—just to—to kiss them?” 

“Yep! Some pork I sell for cash and some for kisses.” 

“I never heard of such impudence!” 

“It is not impudence. I’ve got brass, I'll admit that—and 
I never tell!” 

“Why, you just told me you bring women in here”’— 

“I did not say who they are. Don’t be scared, Pansy- 
Eyes!” He kissed me again! 

“I don’t want you to kiss me!’ I almost shrieked. 

“You're a liar—you do,” he replied calmly. Then with 
a sudden burst of near-temper, ‘“What’s the hysterics all 
about?” 

By this time my pride pricked me. 

“But the very idea!’ I cried out. “A woman in my 
position being kissed by a—a butcher!” A deep flush dyed 
the face of Bill. He jerked me tudely by the arm. 

“Tl let you know,” he muttered, “more than one woman 
in your position has been kissed by me—married and single! 
Ain’t a butcher as good as a storekeeper? You shake your 
head? Why ain’t he? Is your husband better than me 
because he sells gimlets and I sell pork? Say, I could buy 
your hubby out! When I get married my wife will have 
as good a position as you!” He kissed me again. We 
returned to the main building and I put the four-pound 
roast into my basket and took myself off home. As I went 
into my gate, my next door neighbor remarked on my un- 
wonted color. 

“It makes you much better-looking,” she commented, 
“and like a young girl!” I proceeded indoors and hurried 
to a mirror. It was true that I did look younger and pret- 
tier. Bill, the rascal, had roused me, made my heart beat, 
moved me out of my rut of respectability. “Pansy-Eyes,” 
he called me. They did look like pansies, with blue and 
golden glints, purple shadows, velvety long lashes! They 
were lovely just then, hinting at my absurd secret, a warm 
glow in their depths, I kept the secret of Bill’s kisses, but 
I often thought about them and about Bill, the pork butcher, 
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his assurance, his broad shoulders and warm hands and 
pleasant smile. He was in no danger of getting into trouble 
with husbands and lovers, for not a woman in my station 
would even hint at the fact that she had been hugged and 
kissed by. a pork butcher, with buckets of pigs’ feet and rows 
of hams as witnesses! 

The other man who “crossed my path” about that time 
was an artist, nephew and heir of a wealthy retired farmer 
in our town. ‘The artist had studied abroad and was then 
staying with his Uncle, whom he tried to persuade to set 
him up in a studio in New York. ‘Lhe Uncle was dithcult 
to persuade; he thought, given a palette and easel, that 
painting could be done anywhere. He did not believe in 
the ‘intellectual stimulus” of great cities, the influence of 
artistic companions, which Wilbur thought necessary. 

Wilbur was very tall and large, black haired and white- 
skinned. He wore a perpetual air of boredom, which some 
townspeople considered an affectation. But Wilbur really 
was bored. He tried to start all sorts of affairs to liven up, 
but most of his schemes fell flat. The truth is, most of us 
feared him; when in his presence we were conscious of a 
gaucherie—we thought ourselves well-mannered but we never 
did things so gracefully—we had good manners, but Wilbur was 
good-mannered. We did start a sort of singing school, 
what now would be called community singing, and Wilbur 
with his tenor and I with my small contralto were part of 
it. My husband could not sing, disliked music and never 
went, so Wilbur and I fell into the habit of walking home 
together. Not alone—that would have caused the gossips 
to attack us. We paced midway and decorously between 
other couples, in plain view. Still we talked without being 
overheard. Wilbur hated that town bitterly. 

“TI don’t hate it because it is small,” he explained to me, 
“but because the people in it are small. I can’t stand ’em! 
How can they go through life and miss so much? I’m going 
to get up a quilting party—maybe they will enjoy that!” 

“Will the men quilt too?’ I asked. = 

“They might, if we can get two quilts—one for the men 
and one for the women,” he answered. “For if they both 
sewed on one quilt—they might accidentally touch each 
other’s fingers, and wouldn't that be terrible? People would 
talk!” he almost yelled. 


“Wilbur! Someone will hear you 


“Blah! Since I came home that is about all I’ve heard,” 
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he rejoined. “Someone will hear you—someone will see 
ou!” 

: When Wilbur and his Uncle drank a pitcher of hard 
cider, the artist talked with absolute recklessness. On one 
such occasion we walked home from the singing on a 
lovely moonlight evening. I did not know he had had 
another session with his Uncle’s hard cider, till we started 
home. He turned and looked behind us. 

“All fixed,” he muttered. “The chain gang! Social 
ostracism for anyone who falls out of line! Come on!” 
As we walked he burst out suddenly: 

“Have we got to walk past all these architectural night- 
mares—on a wonderful night like this? Why can’t we 
skirt the edge of town and enjoy the effect of this light on 
the creek and the poplar grove? Of course we can’t do 
it because people would talk!” 

“Yes, they would,” I rejoined. 

“Rotten-minded pack!” He lifted a white hand and 
jabbed with his forefinger. “Look at that Post Office! 
Look at the First National Bank! Look at the Opera House! 
Look at all those stores. Can you imagine anything more 
hideous than this town? And it’s only one among thou- 
sands! Yes, ma’am, these towns clutter up the whole United 
States—these towns, drab, hideous, small-minded—thou- 
sands of them! I wish I could write books, I would write 
one about this town—I’d show it up!” 

(If Wilbur still lives, I wonder if he has read Sinclair 
Lewis?) 

The hard cider must have been extra hard, for that night 
he was astonishingly bold! 

“How do you stand it?” he demanded. “The idea of a pas- 
sionate little beauty like you, tied to this town and your wax- 
livered husband !’’ 

“Passionate! Beauty IT repeated. 

“Certainly! You’ve got it in you to be beautiful, but you 
have no chance. Give you love, give you something for 
your mentality to work on, give you a little make-up, the 
right clothes, and you would be charming and beautiful!” 
By that time, somewhat to my relief, we had reached my 
gate; but instead of saying “goodnight” there, as was 
proper, he stalked on into the yard, behind me and through 
the door. In the dark entry he gathered me up in his arms 
and kissed me. And my husband within twenty feet! Of 
course the hard cider was responsible; nevertheless, I liked 
the kiss. Even the element of danger, unconsciously sup- 
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plied by my husband, added zest. Wilbur, even in his cups, 
would show some discrimination as to whom he kissed, and 
I felt glad to find that Bill, the pork butcher, shared his 
desire to embrace me with “somebody who was somebody.” 
I should have preferred the kiss when Wilbur was sober; 
but his compliments, those of a man of the world and an 
artist, outweighed the disadvantages of the hard cider. 

I might be beautiful and charming. Those two adjectives had 
never been applied to me. If I had known how, as Wilbur 
hinted, I might have had any number of desirable, attractive 
men suing for my favors—I might realize the joys of 
coquetry (the word “vamp” had not then become a part 
of our vocabulary). It was true, as Wilbur said, that I had 
no chance in that town. A sudden desire clutched me, to 
leave the town, to live somewhat as Wilbur had, to find 
what it was that cities did to people, when it sent them 
back changed as he was. Couldn’t we move to a larger 
place? I shook my head dolefully. My husband would 
think me crazy if I proposed such a thing and I did not 
believe that all the tools in his store would pry him loose. 
Yes, I was stagnating there. Round and round I went on 
my little wheel of thought and got nowhere. Nothing to 
do but wither and die! Then I cried and looked hideous 
and became more morose than ever. 

Wilbur kissed me on two other occasions, slap-dash, 
boyish kisses, that meant nothing. I did not like his kisses 
so well as the pork butcher’s. Matter-of-fact kisses are 
monstrosities—like the morning goodbye and _ evening 
hungry-and-tired salutes of husband and wife. Outrages! 
People should never kiss except when they really wish to; 
as for kissing whenever they feel like it—that is another 
story! 

But my extreme moroseness was not wholly called for. 
At that juncture my husband received an unexpected offer 
to sell out at a fine price and become assistant manager, 
“with prospects,” of a new tool factory in a large Western 
city. He asked my opinion—I was delighted with the idea 
of leaving the small town—any pretext served me! He ac- 
cepted the offer. The sale of our house and store gave us 
a good start on a modest scale. We bought a pretty little 
house and practically started life anew. 

My life was entirely different. I found it cost much 
more to live, I saw much less of my husband and I had 
what seemed to me an immense amount of time on my 
hands. Owing to industrial conditions and exploitation the 
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city grew remarkably fast. Social lines, as fixed in small 
towns as state boundaries, there wavered continually. You 
did not know who most of your neighbors were and after 
a while you did not care. You soon judged people, not 
by their names, nor even their occupations nor their pos- 
sessions, but by superficial appearances. 

At first I suffered {from what I supposed to be my social 
instincts; but that was only what a certain Russian novelist 
described as “provincial egotism.” I was swallowed by 
crowds wherever I went, shoved into the shadows of 
obscurity and driven back upon myself in an unaccustomed 
way. I had not sufficient means to enjoy myself simply 
by shopping and spending money, and I was not intellectual. 
In my home I had much less to do—and more time to 
do it in. 

After I became accustomed to living among people who 
remained strangers, I began to view men and women with 
an interest I had never known before. The fact that I 
knew nothing about them gave play to my imagination and 
powers of observation and analysis. I liked to speculate 
about those who caught my attention. Those men, who 
noted my “pansy-eyes” and other attractions, were they 
married or single? It was impossible—then—for me to tell, 
because men did not wear wedding rings. My broad, heavy, 
yellow band proclaimed my status, even from across the 
street. I had never removed my ring since it was first 
slipped upon my finger at the wedding ceremony. The 
styles in rings had already begun to change—they grew 
thinner, narrower, less conspicuous, lighter in weight—sym- 
bolical, no doubt, of the change in modern views of marriage! 

Sexually, I disliked my husband as much as ever—even 
more! I could hardly endure him; and I resented his take- 
it-for granted attitude toward me—he never made the 
slightest effort to please me particularly. Never did he 
ask if I were happy or contented! And I was not mawk- 
ish nor sentimental, either. He never did anything mean 
or cruel and he was a “good provider,” yet—I was caught 
in the meshes of the unhappiest sort of marriage! If a 
man drinks, he may be loved—he generally is—when he 1s 
sober. If he is cruel, he may be forgiven. If he is nig- 
gardly, that can be gotten around by a clever wife. If he 
has a temper, she can bend her head till the storm is past 
and then be quite happy. If he be jealous, what normal 
woman does not overlook that or even brag of it? If he 
be this, that or the other thing, he may still be forgiven, 
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excused, loved; men with great faults usually also have 
great good qualities. But what of a man who simply 
lacks? Can a woman love an absence of faults—a vacuum? 
Warmth is as essential to the life of love as is the warmth 
of the sun to the life of a plant! The physical proximity 
of my husband chilled me, it turned into frost the well-meant, 
kindly words that rose to my lips. I shivered when he put his 
arms around me and I had practically put an end to his kissing 
me. But I could not get away from sex relations. How any 
man can insist on such a thing with a woman who whines, begs 
off, and almost sickens in his face— 

I supposed it was my duty and I still think so—so long as 
I had married him. In the meantime, I grew thinner, my 
hair began to look straggly, I was almost haggard, two long 
straight lineg appeared between my eyes, the whites of which 
showed bilious yellow specks. On my back was a tender spot 
about the size of a dollar, that ached when I felt weary and 
sometimes I could not wear a corset because of that spot’s 
tenderness. My feet swelled and I had to buy larger shoes. 
My shoulders drooped. I suffered from weeping spells that 
exhausted me and certainly did not improve my looks. I 
became careless in dress. When I ordered a house dress on 
the phone I would say, “any style and color—I don’t care!” 
I wore only black hats, a great mistake for a colorless woman. 
I did not own one toilet requisite except a “skin food”— 
greasily soft stuff that I dabbed on half-heartedly, and that 
accomplished nothing. I had never bought rouge or “beau- 
tifiers” which were taboo for “nice” women in those times. 
Finally, I reached the point where I was almost continually 
drowsy and suddenly I realized that I was in a bad way, 
physically and mentally. 

Often I have read and heard it stated that questions of 
money are the roots of nine-tenths of the troubles of married 
couples. I do not believe it. Given a strong sexual attraction 
between husband and wife and money troubles will take a 
minor place. They will quarrel occasionally, but a kiss will 
mend matters—a kiss from the lips of one who is really 
loved will heal any rupture caused by rows over money. 

Though I knew no women intimately I met and knew many 
superficially. There seemed a host like myself, unhappy, 
soured on the world, man-haters. I met numbers of rudely 
aggressive women, most of them grey-haired, bent on 
kicking Fate into giving them what she had refused.—Those 
unattractive women, the kind that “run’’ movements and 
organizations, etc., are pitiful specimens of womanhood. 
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They miss everything worth while; they discard femininity 
and its rewards, and what do they get from developing 
masculine qualities? That sort of women, so much in 
evidence now, were then just beginning to assert them- 
selves in numbers. 

I also observed the women with strong sex attraction, 
who deliberately used it to get good things for themselves, 
legitimately. It seemed to me they skimmed the cream off 
the milk bottle of life. They held the interest and affec- 
tions of their husbands, in spite of flirtations and even in- 
fidelities. They always had the men on their side. This 
is still a man’s world, and was even more so then. I noted 
that the well-sexed women were but seldom malicious gos- 
Sips, they were popular with women, too—even with chil- 
dren, dogs and horses—they had magnetism. Bitterly I 
pondered on all these things. 

Finally, I consulted a physician; he was one of the most 
remarkable men I ever met, a “born” doctor, who diagnosed 
as much by what the patients failed to tell as by what 
they did tell. He felt the mental and spiritual pulses as 
well as the physical ones. He overflowed with vitality 
which he seemed able to bestow upon his patients, for they 
always emerged bright and smiling from his consultation 
room. To him I retailed, dully, about half my symptoms, 
when he interrupted me—and finished the list. 

“I will give you a prescription,” he said, “and I want 
you to take Turkish and sulphur baths to help your body 
rid itself of accumulated poisons. But you must work on 
the cause—and that lies in your mind. You are unhappy—you 
don’t get along well with your husband”’— 

“Yes, I do!” I broke in. 

“Please do not interrupt me,” he went on. “I repeat, you 
do not get along with your husband, you feel your life is 
€mpty, which it is, if you are unhappy. All your symptoms 
@rise from the discontented state of your mind!” 

I sneered—a natural and easy thing for me to do in 
those days. 

“Do you mean to tell me that my feet swell because I 
2m unhappy ?” 

“Yes—indirectly. Now I am anxious to help you—but 
you must help yourself.” 

I shook my head hopelessly. 

“How old are you?” he shot at me, suddenly. I gasped. 
Since I was married no one had asked me that question. 
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How old? I never allowed myself to think about my age, 
though I knew the swift years tread on my heels— 

“How old are you?” the Doctor asked again, in a sharper 
tone. There was no getting out of it. 

“Thirty-six,” I replied. 

“Thirty-six! That’s not so bad! But watch out—you 
will soon be forty, and a woman who has not learned to 
be happy is at her best when she is from forty to fifty. You 
doubt it? The most fascinating women I know—and I have 
an extensive list—are all over forty.” : 

I returned home with my prescription filled, the cards of 
several Turkish baths and a head full of thoughts. Four 
years more and I would be forty! The prospect appalled 
me. I grew suddenly furious at life, that had done so little 
for me. I was actually in a temper over it and that im- 
parted some animation to my face. When I looked in the 
glass these was a glow in my dark eyes and my sallow 
cheeks were lightened by a dusky color, like the outside 
petals of a Jack rose. Really, at that moment I looked 
nearer twenty-six than thirty-six. That was what I needed 
to make me beautiful, as Wilbur had said I might be— 
emotion, strong, deep feeling! However, I became angry 
but seldom, I could not remain in a perpetual rage. Any 
sort of strong emotion would do the work—but what was 
there in my flat, tasteless life to supply me with the needed 
emotion? Would anything ever happen? As if in answer to 
my question, something did happen. About twenty minutes 
later a man knocked at my door. 

And what a man! Even now I seem to see him as he looked 
then—like a Greek statue dressed in modern clothes; tall; 
broad-shoulders, with hair like brown satin and with deep, 
warm-brown eyes and a merry dimple in his chin. He pos- 
sessed that faculty which belongs to many men and but few 
women, of appearing graceful, handsome and impressive in 
spite of the ugly trousers and coats worn by modern men. 

He came to ask about a neighboring house that was for sale 
and of which I kept the keys. His errand done, Waring, as 
he told me his name was, lingered. He talked about the city, 
the neighborhood, property values, weather—till neither of us 
could think of another thing to say. 

We had fallen in love almost at first sight! 

When we parted we shook hands and mine trembled in his 
broad palm. Our fingers clung together but we finally tore 
them apart and he swung off down the street while I hurried 
indoors and, from the shelter of a curtain, watched him. My 
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heart beat as it never had done before in all my life. I longed, 
with an intensity that astonished and frightened me, to see 
that man again. He must come back! If he did not—I 
would somehow put myself in his way—I would think up some 
scheme—Good Heavens, where was I getting to? 

The next afternoon I saw him striding toward my house 
and I dashed indoors to don a fresh dress. Should I wear a 
cap? Did I look better in a cap or without one, Why had I 
not decided such important details long before, instead of now, 
when I had but a few minutes, when the Man was almost at 
the door—was there? Indeed I could hardly have put a cap 
on straight, so much did my hands tremble! When I opened the 
door we shook hands, an entirely unnecessary proceeding. We 
talked as we had the day before, of the city and the neigh- 
borhood and property values, the weather—What bosh, cer- 
tainly! Any subterfuge is bosh; but such is civilized life, one 
cannot progress in any direction without beating down bar- 
riers. The whole affair was but a repetition of the day before 
—old stuff, as the young folks say—as old as the human race 
and as new as each one’s experience. It was all new to me! 


[To be Concluded in the Next Issue.] 
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COMMENTS ON LAPSES. 
By Herbert Silberer, Vtenna. 


(Translated and annotated by S. A. Tannenbaum.*) 


I take it for granted that the readers of this essay recall what 
I said [The J. of Sexology and Psychanalysis, Vol. 1, No. 5] 
in my essay on “Lapses and the Unconscious” which dealt with 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s comprehensive essays on this subject and in 
which I tried to present the readers with a statemerct of his criti- 
cisms of the current psycho-analytic theories about lapses [slips 
of the tongue, etc., accidents, forgettings, mistakes, etc.]. My 
readers will, I trust, recall what I said about the cases which | 
briefly designated as “valid psychic acts.” Since Freud’s dis- 
covery of psyco-analysis we know that lapses may be caused 
by tendencies of which (at least at the moment of their occur- 
rence) we are not conscious, but which none the less constitute 
“valid psychic acts.” In the days antedatirg psycho-analysis 
such things were occasionally hinted at or suggested, most often 
in some fictional connection, but were never considered or recog- 
nized as something of regular occurrence. 

I made the attempt to consider this question apart from the 
other questions raised and have said something about the fre- 
quercy of the different varieties of lapses and have shown quite 
clearly that we have also to think of a large series of lapses which 
do not depend on a valid psychic act and some of which generally 
merge into those in which a secret, unknown (non-conscious ) 
tendency or intention is operative. I have also mentioned that in 
a series of articles Tannenbaum has elaborated certain principles 
which enable us to explain many lapses which do not come under 
the head of “valid psychic acts.” Some of these principles have, 
in part, not been urknown to orthodox psychology, but I am not 
aware that these have been invoked to any large extent or been 
carefully discussed in the study of lapses. 

I shall now proceed to a consideration of some of Tannenbaum’s 
examples, some of which are borderline cases, and which will 
give me an opportunity to make some important statemerts. These 
examples are printed in the pages of Psyche and Eros (volumes 2 
and 3), but I need not fear that their repetition will prove tedious. 
For it is not the material that is of importance but its discussion. 
Those who are interested in getting at scientific truths will not be 


*My additions are in square brackets and bear my initials —S.A.T. 
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bored but will highly approve of my sticking to those very ex- 
amples. 


Example 1. (This occurs in Psyche and Eros, vol 2, ro. 5, 
and is there too “Example No. 1.) Among the principles enun- 
ciated by Tannenbaum in his interpretation of lapses is that 
which, in connection with misreadings, he words thus: we all 
read the more famsliar for the less familiar. He gives a number 
of illustrative cases, e. g., he read in a New York newspaper: 
“There is Nothirg the Brain cannot Solve except those October 
Leaves” instead of “October Leases” because there was a crease 
in the paper which obscured the letter v and because that morning 
he was more concerned with the falling October leaves than with 
leases. 

All of us can cite numerous examples of this kind. Thus, for 
example, I recall that at a period in which it was one of my 
duties to keep close track of everything that was written on the 
subject of aeronautics and to write reports and notices of what 
information I had thus gleaned from all sorts of special and 
lay journals, I frequently slipped into finding something aero- 
nautical in captions to articles which contained not the slightest 
reference to aeronautics. The slightest similarity between a word 
and a term used in aeronautics was sufficient to bring about a 
misreading. I was livirg in an “aeronautical world” and my 
thoughts were always wandering in this sphere. Those peculiar 
words and ideas were especially firmly ingrained. My apper- 
ceptions shaped themse!ves according to these words and ideas. 
Later on, when my connection with aeronautical matters was 
terminated, this kind of apperception gradually disappeared ; but 
its after-effects were noticeable for a long time. Ever now my 
apperceptions are occasionally influenced by my former intensive 
preoccupation with aeronautics. I need hardly add that the 
principle of “the more familiar for the less familiar” applies 
not only to misreadings but even to wholly different phenomena. 

It is not unimportart to heed T’s observation that nervous ten- 
sion, preoccupation, fatigue, absent-mindedness, irritation, deflec- 
tion of the attention, etc., are the soil in which the above prin- 
ciple is most effective. 

At this point I wish to remind the reader of something that 
I repeatedly made mention of in my studies on symbolism. I 
pointed out that in a state of fatigue, etc., our thoughts are very 
apt to occur to us not as thoughts but as symbolic hypnagogic 
hallucinations. And I pointed out that this transformation of 
ideas into images might be accounted for by two different forces; 
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forces which had the effect of replacing the true image by a false 
one. One of these forces (or, more correctly speaking, causes) 
lies in an inadequacy, viz.: in an apperceptive insufficiency resulting 
from fatigue, etc., and a consequent blotting out of the disting- 
uishing characteristics which would otherwise be correctly ap- 
perceived; and thus there results a confusion of one thing for 
another. [This would be true only if both presentations—e. g., 
“leaves” and “leases”—would be the objects of sight at the same 
time ard the observer confused them or did not distinguish be- 
tween them.—S.A.T.]. The secord force, on the contrary, consists 
in this, that what ts intolerable or unendurable is repressed and 
what ts desirable forces itself forward; so that because of emo- 
tional factors the genuine is replaced by the false. It is my 
opinion that both these causes are operative in misreadirgs. [In 
many misreadings there is absolutely no question of anything be- 
ing unpleasant in the word misread or something desirable in the 
substituted word. Jt may just as well be the case that the misread 
word is the agreeable one and the substituted word the unpleasant 
one. An apperceptive inadequacy, or, rather, the failure to read 
correctly, results from an economy of attention or insufficiency 
of interest in the thing presented to the eye. Even if Mr, Silber- 
er’s explanation of such lapses were thoroughly unobjectionable 
that would have absolutely no bearing on my criticism of Freud's 
theories about “the Uncorscious” and repression (as to which 
see my paper on “The Unconscious vs. the Non-Conscious” in 
No. 1 of this journal). S. A. T.] 


Example 2 (Dr. T.’s “Example 5’).—‘Dr. T., in a Broadway 
car found himself, to his no little surprise, reading a placard in a 
store window which announced ‘Automobile Disasters’ for sale. 
A lamppost in his line of vision was resporsible for his misreading 
the innocent sign ‘Automobile Dusters’. Why ‘Disasters’ for ‘Dus- 
ters’? He explains it: ‘Because only two or three minutes be- 
fore I had been thinking of the catastrophe that had overtaken 
the ZR2 and caused the death of so many brave men. I was not 
suppressing or repressing ary painful idea associated with dus- 
ters [a kind of cloak], nor was there any painful idea associated 
with dusters, nor was there any ‘interference’ between conflicting 
ideas” (such as the psycho-analyst expects to find in such cases). 
The mind fitted the incomplete sense impression into the emo- 
tion then occupying it. My mind’s stage was ‘set’ for that kind 
of reaction.” 

Here we have again one of those cases which I described in 
the aforementioned essay as a “borderline case” in connection 
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with which I poirted out that we must not think of these things 
as being divisible into two extreme and antithetic varieties. In 
this case the two extremes are the customary association, on 
the one hand, and interference by a valid psychic act, on 
the other. In the example before us the cause is neither a con- 
tinuance or permanence resulting from habit nor a purposive 
unconscious act, but something intermediate betweer. these. An 
emotion is present and it guides the apperceptions in accordance 
with itself. It cannot be said that an interference is not present. 
[Silberer uses the word “interference” equivocally here-—T.] It 
is, I grant, rot a classical examp!e of “conflicting ideas” but, for 
all that, two discrepant psychic factors are present: the reading 
of the placard and the (for the moment, non-consciously) oper- 
ative emotion, which, working together, bring about ar inter- 
ference phenomenon. 

{[Mr. Silberer has evidently failed fully to understard my 
psychophysiological explanations of lapses. He is loyal to the 
pleasure-pain principle and to the belief in an “Unconscious” 
founded upon moral and esthetic repressions. But for that loy- 
alty he would have realized that I was not blind to the word 
“Dusters” because of any “painful” emotional experiences asso- 
ciated ever remotely with the garment bearing that name; that, 
furthermore, my mind did not play me the further trick of substi- 
tuting the word “Disasters” for the word “Dusters” because of 
some hidden and to me unknowable (not merely non-conscious) 
preference for the word “Disasters.” I have not the slightest 
aversion to dusters; in fact, the word hardly plays any role in 
my vocabulary and—what is of even greater importance—I have 
never associated the word with automobiles. “Disasters,” or the 
contrary, is a word with which almost everyone is familiar and 
which is very frequently associated with automobiles. These 
considerations bring us to the true explanation of my misreading. 
1.) The mind’s operations are very rapid. 2) A person who 
is accustomed to reading rapidly does not stop to spell out 
the words; his eyes take in rapidly a certain number of sense 
impressions ard the mind instantaneously brings to consciousness, 
from the storehouse of the material at its disposal, a word which 
will fit those sense impressions. This is exactly comparable 
to the manner in which an adding machine automatically (mechan- 
ically) supplies the sum which results from the tapping on a cer- 
tain number of buttons or keys. Emotion has nothing to do 
with either operation. When emotion fs presert in the case of 
the mental operation it will influence the result in accordance with 
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itself but not in accordance with the pleasure-pain principle. This, 
I may add, is the meaning of the principles I have tried to es- 
tablish, viz.: 1) that we read (hear, say) the more familiar 
for the less familiar ; 2) that the mind apperceives that for which 
its stage has been set by the thoughts and feelings occupying it 
at the time of the lapse. In the above instance my eyes saw 
the letters D-STERS after the word AUTOMOBILE and my 
mind transmitted to consciousness the word “Disasters” because 
I am more familiar with it than with “Dusters” ,—‘disasters” is 
more easily associated with automobiles than dusters and be- 
cause the ZR2 disaster was still in the margin of my conscious- 
ness. I may also call the reader’s attention to the fact that there 
are very few words in the English language containing the let- 
ters DST ERS; that, in other words, my choice was extremely 
limited.—S.' A. T.] 


Example 3. (“Ex. 10.”)—A kind of interference is respons- 
ible for certain contamirations, e. g., when one says “aggravoking”’ 
as a result of the influence of the idea (and word) “provoking” 
[when Dr. T. was in doubt whether he should say 
“aggravating” or “provoking’]; or when a person fails 
to carry out an intended action because of the in- 
trusion of another action before the former has been com- 
pleted. Tannenbaum gives an excellert illustration of the con- 
currence of different innervations in Psyche and Eros, vol. 2, p. 
342, and especially in vol. 3, p. 130, in the accident which hap- 
pened to Mrs. T.: she was peeling potatoes in the kitchen when, 
suddenly and at the same time, the soup boiled over ard the 
telephone and the door bells rang; in consequence of these sev- 
eral simultaneous disturbances and almost reflex concurring inner- 
vations she cut her finger. I too have frequently noticed such 
concurring irnervations in my own case, not only when I was 
suddenly disturbed but when I was divided between two con- 
scious intentions and could not quickly enough decide which to 
do. [Mr. Silberer ignores the essential element in my criticism, 
viz.: that many of the “errors” (lapses, accidents) of this type, 
which the Freudians explain as resulting from irterference be- 
tween a conscious and an unconscious motive, are really due only 
to such interfering, concurring conscious (and, by them, ignored) 
innervations. An excellert example of this is Freud’s mistake 
in seizing his plexor (hammer) instead of his tuning-fork,—a 
mistake which he attributed to an unconscious admonition to him- 
self not to be a ‘chamer’, §. e., an ass, whereas the mistake was 
really due to his failure to look at his desk and make sure to 
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take the right object. He was in a hurry to catch his train; his 
hand made a dash towards the spot where the plexor had been 
but where the turing-fork was on this occasion; he stuck the 
seized object into his pocket while his mind was on the train. 
The error resulted from a series of unco-ordinated movements 
in a person whose mind was not wholly on what he was doing at 
the moment. An unconscious criticism and the pleasure-pain 
principle had nothirg to do with it.—S. A. T.] 


Example 4. (“Ex. 10”).—Mr. C. is overcome by a desire to 
see a baseball game; knowing that his employer would not per- 
mit him to take the afternoon off for such a purpose, he decides 
to feign illness. The employer enters the office and is greeted 
by Mr. C. with the words: “I’ll have to take the afternoon off,— 
I am sick—not well.” The slip resulted from a doubt whether 
he should say “I am not well” or “I am sick.”—In the course 
of his discussion of this and similar cases (and of such contami- 
nations as “aggravoking,” etc.), Tannenbaum says: 

“If Professor Freud’s theory of lapses due to unconscious 
causes were true and indicated the essential ‘truthfulness’ (‘ac- 
curacy’ would be the better word for it and would avoid the 
moral connotation) of the Unconscious, as Freud maintains, would 
we not have to infer that, the absence of a slip or lapse is a guar- 
antee of veracity ?—and we all know that one may lie without 
making slips of the tongue or pen. This also raises the unanswered 
(and unanswerable) question why, if unconsciously we are all 
‘truthful’, we do not always lapse into the truth when we are not 
speaking or tellirg the truth.” 

I shall attempt to answer this question. Even if we assume that 
Freud’s description of the Unconscious is correct (a question I 
shall not attempt to decide), we must not conclude that a person 
is truthful just because he has not made a slip or lapse; it has 
nowhere been said that a lapse must occur every time the conscious 
_ action deviates from the views of the Unconscious. To speak 
of “the views of the Unconscious” is, I admit, a boldness. We 
must also bear in mind that truth is a relative corcept and that 
veracity will look different in different psychic systems. We must 
not forget that the truths of the Unconscious are not the truths 
of the real world but of a psychic reality which, when measured 
by our (conscious) realities, is something rather fantastic. These 
truths lie in wishes, instincts, tendercies, etc.; and the veracity 
appertaining to them signifies being loyal to these tendencies. 
Therefore, the term “accuracy” which Tannenbaum would apply 
to them is hardly appropriate. To sum up: where the Unconscious 
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makes itself felt (it must not always do so; it will be most likely 
to have an opportunity to do so in moments of flagging attertion), 
it does so in harmony with one of these tendencies and not other- 
wise. This has nothing to do with the test of reality. This 
explains also why we do not lapse into the truth; our lie may 
be nearer to the psychic reality of the Unconscious than the 
external reality of things and of the Conscious; and, besides, we 
do not always have the factor of a flagging attention. 

The comments which Tannenbaum makes on the physiological 
aspects of the dual [or multiple] innervations in connection with 
the above example may be quite true, but from this we must 
be careful not to draw any conclusions against the occurrerce 
of “accidents” on the basis of interference by ideas from other 
grades of consciousness; for, of course, physiological processes 
are always present. 

(Though some of the points touched on ard discussed by Mr. 
Silberer above have no or only very little direct bearing on the 
main questions of the nature and modus operandi of the Freudian 
repression-unconscious, they have a sufficient interest in them- 
selves to merit a little discussion. 

It’s all very well for Mr. Silberer to say that he does not care 
to decide, ¢. e., express an opirion, as to whether Freud’s descrip- 
tion of the Unconscious is correct, but my discussion deals with 
the repression-unconscious of Freud and not some other variety 
of Unconscious that Mr. Silberer may have in mind. One of my 
purposes in the series of papers in which I discuss “the psycho- 
pathology of everyday mistakes” was to show that Freud’s de- 
scription of “the Unconscious” is full of inconsistencies—most 
of which Mr. Silberer ignores—and that his clinical material 
(his examples) do not bear out his theories. 

Of course it has rowhere been said that a lapse must occur 
every time a person deviates from the truth. Mr. Silberer sub- 
stitutes the word: “the views of the Unconscious” for my words: 
“the truth.” Inasmuch as I do not accept the substitutior, I shall 
confine myself to discussing my original objection. My point 
was, and IJ repeat it herewith: if the Unconscious is so truthful 
that Freud thinks himself warranted in sayirg that one who 
lies with his lips will betray himself with his finger tips, and 
if our Unconscious mental processes are related to our conscious 
mental processes as 8 or 9 or 10 to I, as Freudians often tell us, 
and if the Unconscious is so much more dynamic than the con- 
scious, why do we not lapse into the truth every time (or most of 
the time) we try (consciously) to prevaricate? Ore of Mr. Silber- 
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ers sentences implies that the Unconscious succeeds in breaking 
through, ¢.e., in betraying the individual, when the person’s atten- 
tion flags. But Freud and Jones make it quite clear that a flag- 
ging attention has nothing to do with the matter, that, at most, 
the Uncorscious takes advantage of the favorable opportunity 
presented by a flagging attention, and that lapses occur even 
when the attention is on the alert. In illustration of this and 
in the further course of my argument I shall refer to one of 
Freud’s own slips on an occasion wher: he tried to tell a fib. He 
says (Die Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens, 1919, p. 107): 

“One evening, wishing to apologize for not having met my 
wife to escort her home from the theatre, I said: ‘I was at the 
theatre ten minutes after 10.’ Of course I had intended to say 
‘before 10’. ‘After 10’ would have been no excuse. I had 
been told that the theatre poster announced: Over before 10 
o'clock. When I got to the theatre I found the vestibule dark 
and the theatre empty. The play was over before I got there 
and my wife had not waited for me. When I looked at the 
clock it was five minutes of ten. But I determined that when 
I got home I’d make my case better and would say that I got 
to the theatre at ten minutes of ten. But alas! my tongue-slip 
spoiled my purpose and betrayed my untruthfulness (‘Unaufricht- 
igkeit’) by making me confess more than I had to confess.”— 
There is rot the slightest hint here of a flagging attention! 


(Without knowing more about the above lapse than has been told 
us, I can offer only a very tentative explanation for its occurrence, 
especially as we do not know why the speaker had to lie about 
the matter, why his wife did not wait for him, when he got 
home, what was in his mind at the time, etc. If he had wanted 
to say: “I got to the theatre ten minutes before ten—after the 
play was over,” and if at the same time his mind was thinking 
of something else, e. g., that at ten minutes of 10 the play might 
not have been over, the slip of the tongue would be explainable 
as the result of interference between several conscious processes. ) 

That “truth is a relative concept” is true but it has nothing to 
do with our discussion. That “veracity looks different in differ- 
ent psychic systems” is a proposition which would have to be 
proved. But even if it were true it would rot affect my argu- 
ment inasmuch as in their illustrative examples both Freud and 
Jones always speak of the truthfulness of the actors from the 
point of view of the conscious system. When they speak of 
a person making a slip which betrays the truth, “the truth” 
always means the real state of facts and not a fantasy-product. 
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(Confer Jones, Papers on Psychoanalysis, 1918, pp. 65, 97.) 
_In this cornection I may also point out the inconsistency of 
maintaining “the probity of the unconscious mind” (Jones) while 
givirg us illustrations of how tricky and dishonest the Unconscious 
often is, e. g., a physician leaves a hospital when he should not do 
so and forgetfully leaves the gas burning ir: his room, thus giv- 
ing passersby the impression that he has not gone out.—S.A.T.] 


Example 5. (“Ex. 22”))—-A man had quarrelled with his sweet- 
heart. Shortly afterwards he made a mistake and got into a 
wrong car. While waiting for a train (at 5:40 p.m.) in the New 
York subway at 96th Street and Broadway to take him home 
(on the west side of the city) it occurs to him that he has time 
enough to take the Brorx train (going east) and visit the lady 
in question before going home for dinner (at 6:30 p. m.). While 
he is considering whether he should or should not do so, a train 
pulls into the station, he steps into a car, the doors are closed— 
and he notices that he is in a Broadway train (which takes him to 
the west side). Tannenbaum remarks in cornection herewith 
that Freud would in all probability see in this mistake an example 
of an unconscious counterwill, but that in reality the conflict was 
@ conscious one and that there was nothing unconscious about 
it. The man was not quite decided what to do and had [in effect] 
left the decision to chance. “And yet,” says Tannenbaum, “he 
subsequently told Miss N. that he had taken the wrong train 
by mistake and thought he was telling the truth. The error, 
therefore, resulted from a conflict whether he should or should 
not see her,—but there was nothing ‘unconscious’ about it.” I 
conclude from this that inasmuch as the man thought he was 
telling the truth, there are two possible explanations: 1.) when 
he decided to go to the Bronx his counterwill was really not 
_ conscious, or 2) the man subsequertly repressed the memory of 
the then conscious conflict,—and that the psychic process which 
Tannenbaum denies was then in active operation. 

I readily grant that in doubtful cases we sometimes leave the 
decision to chance, e.g., to counting the buttons on our waist- 
coat or throwirg a coin; but the above case does not come under 
this headirg. Tannenbaum is undoubtedly right when he says 
that in all errors of this type there is a psychic conflict, a divi- 
sion between the individual’s desires. It must also be granted 
that at such a time one is tempted to shake off the responsibility 
of making a decision and to leave it to chance. Herein Tan- 
ner:baum is in no great conflict with psycho-analysis,—the latter 
too operates with the concept of a division between the individual’s 
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desires. Tannenbaum and psycho-analysis differ only in their 
views on the frequency of the non-conscious processes. But as 
far as I know psycho-analysis nowhere insists that in these cases 
the process is in the Unconscious (in the narrow sense of the 
word). In most cases it locates the interfering wish in the Fore- 
conscious. And, furthermore, psycho-analysis has its special 
views about those accidents to which a vacillating person at 
times leaves (not consciously) the decision: closer examination 
proves rot rarely that these “accidents” are not purely acci- 
dental but were brought about by unconscious purposes. 

{Again Mr. Silberer has failed to comprehend my explanation 
for the man’s taking the wrong train. He and Miss N. had had 
a lover’s quarrel and he was still angry at her; as he stood on the 
railway platform the thought of calling on her occurred to him; 
he knew that he greatly wished to see her and that she would 
be happy to see him; but he also knew that his going to her then 
would be a kind of surrender. His pride and wish were in 
conflict. Then it occurred to him that if the next train to come 
along was a Bronx train he would take that and go to Miss N., 
thus making the surrender which his love prompted, but that 1f 
the next train was a Broadway train he would take that (because 
it would take about ten minutes for another Bronx train to come 
along and it would then be too late to go to the Bronx for 
just a few minutes). So that he was inevitably destined to take 
the first train that came along,—and it happened to be a Broad- 
way train. So intent was he on his reflections and deliberations, 
and so impressed with the time element, that he rushed into the 
train without looking to see what train it was. People in haste 
often make such mistakes at railway junctions. The thought 
of haste translates itself into a thoughtless rush (Somattsation.).] 

The above warning (with reference to “veracity”) against ap- 
plying the laws of one psychic system to those of another applies 
also to 


Example 6. (“Ex. 44.”)—“A few days ago I stepped out of 
an elevator on the fourth floor of an apartment house [No. 27] 
ard started to walk towards an apartment to my right, although 
the patient I was about to call on (Mrs. G.) lives in an apart- 
ment to the left.” Dr. Tannenbaum gives the following explana- 
tion for his “momentary forgetting’: “I had absolutely no re- 
sistance to making a call on this particular patient; I have no 
painful associations to her whatsoever [ror to anyone resembling 
her or bearing her name]. Why, then, did I turn to the right? 
Because as I was approaching the building in which this patient 
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resides I passed the house [No. 25] adjoining it in which up to a 
few weeks ago lived Mrs. C, another patient of mine. 

(Mrs. C’s apartment had been on the sixth floor of No. 25 and 
to the right of the elevator. The two buildirgs are mates and 
built on one plan.) That turned my thoughts on Mrs. C. and 
I began to think of one of her problems and, that if she had not 
moved I would step in to see her for a few minutes. At this 
moment I stepped out of the elevator and turned to my right, 
exactly as if I had not forgotten that this was not the building 
in which Mrs. C had lived, that she had moved, that she had 
been on the sixth floor, and that I was making a professional 
call on Mrs. G. The psychologist can truly say I would have 
liked to call on Mrs. C. and even that I would have preferred 
to call on her rather than on Mrs. G. (Mrs. G. was a purely 
medical case and therefore not as interesting to me as Mrs. C., 
whom I had been analyzing for some months. But in all this 
there was absolutely nothing that I was not conscious of ard 
nothing that can be called ‘painful’.” Then Tannenbaum goes 
on to say (after explaining his error as an instance of what 
he calls somattzation) : 

“If Dr. Jones’s Uncorscious . . . watched over his health and 
made him lose his pipe when he had been smoking too much, 
why should not my Unconscious have had a greater regard for 
my bank balance [and my reputation for conscientiousness in my 
professional work] than to have sent me on a social call irstead 
of a professional call, especially as the favored person was no 
longer residing there?’ Then he continues: “Granting that my 
desire to see Mrs. C was sufficiently great to overcome my sense 
of duty to my patient, to myself ard to my family, wherein was 
the latter painful to the degree of turning my footsteps away 
from a paying patient? The performance of my duties is not 
only necessary to me but decidedly pleasurable; and, on the other 
hand, neglecting or forgetting to make a professional call is posi- 
tively painful.” 

Tannenbaum is herein considering these matters wholly on the 
reality principle. The “pleasures” which issue from reflections 
on the practical values of real life, his profession and his duties, 
do not count for the primitive pleasure-pain-principle of the 
Unconscious! 

[In reply to Mr. Silberer’s comment I shall quote what I said 
in my original discussion of the above lapse: “The error in 
turning to the right instead of to the left is another instance of 
the phenomenon I have termed somatization, and is analogous to 
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Professor Freud’s ascending an extra flight of stairs when he 
was thinking of climbirg. Both of us did something unwittingly, 
unintentionally, but not ‘unconsciously’,—The mere fact that I 
would have enjoyed seeing Mrs. C does not make my calling on 
Mrs. G painful. Even the positive absence of any pleasurable 
emotion in conrecton with the call on Mirs. G would not justify 
us in thinking of it as something painful. Pain is not the absence 
of pleasure, any more than pleasure is the absence of pain. And 
even if we grant that many or even most of our actions are 
preceded by a corflict of differing desires or motives, what 
reason have we for assuming that the more pleasurable motive is 
the one that wins out? Absolutely none. And what reason 
has anyone for saying that the motive which wins out is the 
more pleasurable one, especially if one assumes a conflict of de- 
sires of which the individual is not conscious, and where there 
is no way of estimating the degree of irtensity of those desires? 
Absolutely none. Only if we knew all the motives that enter 
into the determination of an action, and if we could be sure 
which of these are painful, and if we could measure the degree 
Of painfulness or pleasurableness of the conflicting affects, then 
Orly could we say that the ensuing action was the expression 
of this or that principle. Till then the prediction of a ‘pleasure- 
Pain principle’ is only an assumption without any warrant in facts.” 
—The absurdity must be apparent of trying to prove the reality 
Of the “Unconscious” by reference to a ‘“Pleasure-pair principle” 
which in turn requires the assumption of the ‘“Unconscious.”— 
S.A. T.] 


Example 7. (“Ex. 10” in P. & E., vol. 3, No. 3.) The follow- 
ing example is quoted from my little book, “Der Zufall”: “I 
found myself in the town of Ischl and thought with displeasure 
Of having to terminate my pleasant vacation because of an un- 
Pleasant visit I had promised to make in Aussee. How does 
Curning chance contrive to keep me two days longer in Ischl? 
Suddenly my ring, a precious jewel, disappears! I can’t possibly 
et away without making an investigation. Was it stolen? Was 
it lost? I advertised, offered a reward, set everything in mo- 
tion,—two days later I find the ring lying peacefully under one 
©f the hollow candlesticks in my room. The circumstances prove 
that my own hands had played the trick,—arything more simple 
and more striking cannot be thought of. And that the whole 
thing really had the aforementioned meaning is confirmed by the 
fact that the ring bore a certain relationship to the person in 
Aussee.”—In connection with this example Tannenbaum asks 
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a number of questions because he finds, perhaps rightly, my brief 
report incomplete. I do not want to be considered a careless 
writer and shall therefore gladly answer my critic’s questions. 

Do I know how the ring got under the candle-stick? No, 
not with any certainty; but it must have been so: I put the 
rirg down and then put the candle-stick over it. [This is un- 
satisfactory. Where was the candle-stick? Did Mr. S. put his 
ring down somewhere, then deliberately go and take a candle- 
Stick to put over the ring? Did the candle-stick happen to be near 
the spot where Mr. S. laid his ring? Was he in the habit of 
laying his ring anywhere? Was he in the habit of handling 
candle-sticks and placing them over thirgs?—-S. A. T.] When 
did I do so? I do not know. [The failure to recollect such 
important details vitiates Mr. Silberer’s whole analysis of the 
incident and disposes him to accept mystical explanations — 
S. A. T.] Did some one else conceal my ring? No, certainly not; 
no one else had been in my room, except for a brief time when 
some one brought me something. Who found it? I myself when 
I accidentally (or perhaps not accidentally) lifted up the superflu- 
ous and unused candle-stick. If I am so certain about these 
things, it may be asked, how could I have thought of theft? My 
answer is: only because of the inexplicable disappearance of the 
ring. Of course I cannot offer mathematical proof that a thief 
might not have entered my room during the night and stolen 
my ring as I slept. (My door was locked, but my window was 
probably open; the room was on the ground floor.) 

How the ring was related to the person in Aussee? [The answer 
to this question is no longer material to the issue—T.] The 
person involved was a lady who thought ard wished I would 
marry her, and who also wished me to give her this ring as a 
token of my love.—Did I purposely put the ring under the candle- 
stick to safeguard it from theft and then forget where I had 
put it? No. It happens at times that after a long while I forget 
where I lay things, but not after such a short period and without 
then recollecting that I had put it there. [This is true of every- 
body if they were in the full possession of their faculties when 
they concealed somethirg.—S. A. T.] 


Why did I remove the ring from my finger? I always do that 

_at night and when I wash my hands. [But where was he in the 

habit of putting his ring at night on retiring? Under the bed? 

in the clock? or did he throw it down anywhere?’—T.] Was 

I averse to letting people see such a valuable object on my 

person? By ro means.—Had I any suspicion about the occupants 
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of the house? No more than anywhere else, except in my home; 
there was no reason for being more distrustful than I would have 
been anywhere else.—Did I go to Aussee, after all? Yes, but only 
for a much curtailed visit—-The question whether I had not 
purposely chosen the unusual ‘hiding-place’ and then forgotten 
it I have already answered. 

In the rext paragraph Dr. Tannenbaum inquires why my un- 
conscious did not rather forget (more correctly: make me for- 
get) my engagement in Aussee than the ring’s unusual ‘hiding- 
place. That was impossible. In the first place, Aussee was not 
an ordinary “engagement” but an “engagement” in a more serious 
sense ; to forget such a thirg is an impossibility. Thereto I must 
add that the trip to Aussee was one of the two main purposes for 
my journey which had been carefully planned to last not more 
than nine days; to forget the purpose of my trip is not con- 
ceivable, at any rate not in me. 

Then my critic inquires: “Surely those two days spent in search- 
ing for the precious rirg must have been very unpleasant days; 
and, surely, keeping the appointment in Aussee could not have 
been contemplated with a pain in any way comparable to the 
pain of losing that ring or worrying about it for two days?” In 
this colleague Tannenbaum is in error. Those two days of doubt 
about the fate of my rirg were decidedly unpleasant. But the pos- 
sible effect of that Aussee trip on my fate threatened to be still 
more painful. This trip threatened to be not only painful but 
also serious in consequences, serious for years and even for my 
whole life, and compared with this, two days more in Ischl was 
as nothing. Ever my conscious thinking was somewhat opposed 
to this visit and to everything connected therewith, but it was 
not ripe for an adverse decision. Here the Unconscious played 
a little the role of a deus ex machina, and played it, as I believe, 
with a correct instinct. [All this is beside the mark. The short- 
ness of the visit could not have been a barrier to letting the 
lady have the ring if she had wanted it or demanded it—S.A.T.] 
I recall a passage in Prof. Bleuler’s essay on ‘consciousness and 
association’ (in 'Jung’s Diagnostische Assosiationsstudien, 1906) 
which reads: 

“Every writer of fiction knows that in addition to the feelings 
instincts play a great role. Two examples from real life will 
illustrate this. A young man went to a ball with the resolved 
purpose of being betrothed to a certain lady who, judged by all 
sensible considerations, would be a good match for him. After 
some time he found himself betrothed, but to another lady, a 
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woman who did not represent his conscious wishes but who sub- 
sequently proved to be the right wife for him (Observed by 
Jung).—Another and somewhat older bachelor became aware 
that he had fallen in love with a girl who did not quite corre- 
spond to his former conscious ideal of a ‘housewife’ only by 
noticing that during an absence he kept asking the hotel clerk 
for a letter even though he krew that letter could not possibly 
have come. Here too the unconscious instinct had chosen and 
chosen correctly, in opposition to the nice theories of the con- 
scious.” [Freudians are welcome to such support for their 
theories as they can get out of these illustrations. But the 
serious student of psychology will bear in mird that when Pro- 
fessor Bleuler speaks of “the unconscious” he does not mean 
the repression-unconscious of Freud which he rejects.—S. A. T.] 

In my case, then, the judgment (‘“‘Schicksalsspruch”) of the 
Unconscious was against and not in favor of the girl. A judg- 
ment which was subsequently fully confirmed by corscious con- 
siderations. Instinct had run ahead of a conscious and slowly 
maturing decision. Thereto we must consider that there was 
something symbolic about the episode of the ring,—a ring is a 
symbol for a tie. It is as if the “Unconscious” (or the “Daim- 
onion”) had decided: “You must not bind yourself! Beware 
of Aussee! Keep your rirg!’—Thereto we must also consider 
that there was a danger of my possibly losing my ring in Aussee, 
losing it in another sense. There probably also was something 
in me which said: “’Twere a pity to part with your beautiful 
ting! Keep it for yourself!” 

We see from these details that the loss of the ring in Ischl, 
which was only a make-believe loss, could not compare in signif- 
icance or in painfulness or in its consequences with what threat- 
ened me in Aussee (I say “threatened’’ because nothing was 
certain, everything was undecided). By the ring episode in 
Ischl two practical results were brought about: 1.) I got to 
Aussee so late that I had but little time to spend with the lady 
inasmuch as I had to get back to Vienna on a definite date; [The 
shortness of the stay need not have prevented the lady from 
suirg for the ring if Mr. Silberer had not the courage to tell 
her how he felt about her—T.] 2.) I was so childishly happy 
with my recovered ring that I really could not have parted with 
it then. [This only shows how careful Mr. S. must have been 
to hide his ring in a good hiding-place in a house in which he 
was not athome—S. A. T.] 

We see, furthermore, that several explanations may really be 
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given for the lapse. It might mean: 1.) Spare yourself this 
unpleasant visit in Aussee! 2.) Keep your beautiful ring! 3.)’) Do 
not bind yourself to this girl! We have, then, a case similar to 
those in which Tannenbaum shows that a series of interpretations 
is possible and that it is wholly arbitrary which one the analyst 
selects as the interpretation. As to this I would maintain that 
in this case we have an illustration of the phenomenon of cor- 
densation with which we are familiar from our studies of dreams: 
some element in a dream is especially prominent if it results from 
a powerful condensation, +. e., if it is overdetermined. This may 
occur also with lapses and it seems to have been so in the loss 
of my ring. | 

{[Mr. Silberer has found three possible mear:ings for the loss 
of his ring. None of these can be proved or disproved—if we 
accept the possibility of “unconscious” mental processes. The 
fact that the psycho-analytic interpretations can be neither proved 
ror disproved is what makes the whole business pseudo-psychology, 
mysticism. To show how utterly arbitrary the “interpretations” 
are I shall offer a few “interpretations” of Mr. Silberer’s lapse 
and let the ingenious reader find others for himself. It’s a game 
that anybody can play. 

The Unconscious may have said: 1. Lose the ring and see 
whether you can take philosophically what fate brings you!— 
2. Before you engage yourself to this girl who wants your ring, 
lose it and find out if she wants you only for the ring’s sake !— 
3. Lose the ring and Sind out how materialistic she is, and thus 
Judge how you will get on with her!—4. Let the ring go as a 
sacrifice to the fates and thus secure their good-will before em- 
barkirg on so important an enterprise! 5. You no longer need a 
ring (a yoni symbol), for you are about to come in possession of 
a flesh and blood woman!—6. Let the loss of this ring (a sym- 
bol for a female) teach you how to cherish and protect the woman 
who will take its place! 7. You are very careless in the handling 
of your jewelry at night and I shall teach you to be more care- 
ful in the future!—8. For your harsh thoughts about that girl 
I, your Daimonion, shall punish you by making you lose your 
ring!—9. You shall lose that ring as purishment for lacking the 
courage to talk frankly to that girl!—ro. It’s time you learned 
not to take the ring off your finger before going to bed!—11. You 
might just as well give the girl your ring; you don’t know how 
to take care of it—12. You marry! You don’t know what to 
do with a ring (yoni symbol) at night!—r3. You may as well 
learn how to do without your ring!—14. Hereafter avoid Ischli! 
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The place is hard luck for you!—15. This is to punish you for 
not having gore to Aussee directly after leaving Vienna !—16. 
Before you go to Aussee sever the tie that binds you to the 
donor of the ring (mother, father)! 

From what Mr. Silberer tells us we are fairly safe in con- 
cluding that during his stay in Ischl his mind was so pre-occupied 
with the question of the desirability of betrothing himself to the 
lady and of the advisability of giving her that ring that he was 
not, as we say, “all there.” At night, on going to bed, he took 
the ring off his firger and looked about for a safe hiding-place 
(because he was not at home and could not follow out his usual 
routine) ; seeing the candle-stick, he put the ring under it. So 
unusual a hiding-place was this and so pre-occupied was he with 
other matters, that he subsequently forgot what he had done with 
his precious ring. Being thoroughly committed to the psycho- 
analytic theory, he proceeded to find behind the supposed loss 
a wish which would conform with his prevailing thoughts.— 
S. A. T.] - 

Firally we also learn from the discussion of this example that 
an occurrence which seems unusually convincing to the person 
who experienced it may prove nothing to the person to whom 
it is reported. For there are always many factors involved which 
cannot be adequately reported without taking up a great deal 
of space. I hope, however, that my answers to Tannenbaum’s 
questions have thrown some light on the occurrence. That I 
did not do this in my little book was due to two factors. 1.) I was 
limited in space; 2) There were probably resistances at work 
within myself which made it very undesirable to speak of my 
expectations from the visit to Aussee. Even now I find it un- 
pleasant to speak of these matters. 


Example 8. (“Ex. 45.”)—*“....Suppose that Friday or Satur- 
day forenoon someone in whom I am very much interested asks 
me for an appointment for ‘to-morrow right’ or ‘to-night’ (with- 
out mentioning the word ‘Saturday’), what will happen ?”—It may 
very easily happen, says Tannenbaum, that I’ll forget my Saturday 
evening appointment (irrespective of whether that appointment 
is agreeable, disagreeable or even annoying) simply because of 
the failure to associate my irtended trip or appointment with the 
words ‘tomorrow night’ or ‘to-night’ instead of associating it with 
‘Saturday.’”—I can fully confirm Tannenbaum’s explanafion. 
It has repeatedly happened to me that, in comsequence of tnade- 
quate associative bonds, I missed many things I would have loved, 
or that I made two different (and mutually exclusive) appoirt- 
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mer-ts for one evening and became cognizant of my lapse when 
it was too late to rectify it. I had not overlooked either appoint- 
ment, was pleased at the prospect of both, but had not noticed 
that the two could not go together. 

Allied to this association-theory is Tannenbaum’s apt obser- 
vation im his “Example 29” (Psyche and Eros, vol. 3, No. 1, p. 43 
ff.) which deals with a lady who left her pocketbook lying on a 
counter in a department store. He says that the forgetting was 
greatly favored by the circumstance that the small parcel which 
she had bought in the store fitted her hand exactly as the purse 
had when she went in. The parcel, in other words, served to 
conceal the fact that the other object (the purse) was missing 
from her hand: there was no sensory alarm-signal to notify Mrs. 
C. of the absence of the thing she had been carrying. 

Tannenbaum has rendered decidedly valuable service in calling 
attention to these and similar details in the circumstances accom- 
panying lapses and in their psychic determinants, as well as in 
insisting on greater particularity in the discussion of illustrative 
cases (where these details are intended to prove something). 
But he has not thereby, in my opinion, shaken the psycho-analytic 
theory but has rather, as we say, added something to it “on an- 
other level.” | 

One of the rew concepts that he has introduced, viz.: somati- 
zation, deserves thorough consideration which I shall permit my- 
self some day to attempt.* 


*Unfortunately, owing to Mr. Silberer’s unhappy and untimely death, 
his essay on “Somiatization,” was never, as far as I know, written.—T. 


Casual Comment 


S. A. T. 


“The germ cell is immortal,” says one writer discussing 
Freudianism. But the statement is not true; nothing is immortal. 
If the germ cell is not fertilized or inseminated it dies; if it is 
inseminated it may go on to develop into another individual, and 
it may not. The vast majority of germ cells, male and female, die 
before or during the process of development; an infinitesimally 
small fraction of germ cells attain full development. Nature is 
as wasteful with germ cells as with anything else. Everything 
is born to die. Families and species vanish just as inevitably as 
individuals do—they only take longer to do so. 

& * * 

“In mankind sex exists merely to furnish pleasure and ceases 
to be an instinct.” This too is not true. Eating too furnishes 
pleasure and is subject to certain controlling factors, but the 
desire for food has not therefore ceased to be an instinct. But, 
it is argued, human beings do not (always) think of offspring 
when indulging in coitus. True; neither do we think of gaining 
weight or growing in size and energy when we eat,—and yet we eat 
in response to an instinctive need. And so it is with sex; we 
may control it or abuse it but we cannot go on without it. 

& * * 

“From the moment of its birth, the animal’s striving is aimed 
at preserving its own individuality,” says the same writer. The 
statement is not true. Animals have no thought of their indi- 
viduality; they eat and drink and sleep because they must, be- 
cause they are hungry or thirsty or sleepy, and they do not know 
that they do these things for the purpose of preserving their in- 
dividuality. 

s = s 

“Man is in love with love.” True; but love’s goal is sex. Love 
was invented to make sex respectable—‘Our lives are tremen- 
dously influenced by the herd instinct, but not by the sexual in- 
stinct.—The sexual instinct is a fact; the herd instinct is at least 
problematical. 


se * & 

Why does a man choose medicine as a profession? “Because 
as a physician he wields great power over patients and, in a cer- 
tain respect, over nurses.” (Talmey.) Wrong again. Primarily 
a man studies medicine as a means of earning a living. And he 
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chooses medicine rather than law because of suggestions by his 
family, because of an interest in health and disease, because of 
admiration for some physician, etc., but not because he wants to 
satisfy his will for power. Dr. Talmey’s statement is as untrue 
as the Freudian idea that a man studies medicine to get the 
chances to examine women or to learn about sex. Most physi- 
cians know very little about sex. 
*x * * 

A writer says a girl marries because she dreams of a home as 
a place where she will reign supreme over husband and children, 
not because of any conception of genitality. That isn’t our idea. 
A girl usually marries a man in order that she may have a home 
of her own, have somebody support her, not have to compete with 
others in earning her livelihood, not have to put up with the 
tyranny of her parents, to be able to gratify her sexual impulses 
without coming in conflict with society, and to have those good 
things of life which she knows she can’t earn for herself as a 
wage slave. With women of independent means the case is 
somewhat different. 

# % * 

What are “the two main pillars upon which the psycho-analytic 
edifice rests?” They are not “infantile sexuality and the erotic 
dream.” They are the theory of the unknown and unknowable 
Unconscious and the theory of a moral and esthetic repression. 
Infantile sexuality is only a part of the content of this chimerical 
Unconscious. The dream is only one manifestation of the opera- 
tion of this Unconscious. In criticising psycho-analysis let us 
Stick to facts. 

: * me * 

How is it that physicians had not discussed infantile sexuality 
Prior to Freud? Some physicians did discuss it or refer to it 
Prior to Freud but they did not consider infantile sexuality a 
mormal phenomenon. Non-medical writers had also noticed it 
but did not discuss it seriously. Infantile masturbation is too 
Commonplace a fact for serious discussion except if it becomes 
Pathological, and that does not often happen. Infantile sexuality 
was just as obvious a fact as the mechanism of slips of the 
tongue and other “lapses”—and was not worthy of serious dis- 
cussion. Besides, sex was not a nice subject to discuss in Chris- 
tian times. Physicians were but men and shared the conventional 
repugnance to prying into something so indelicate and vulgar. 

* * &* 


“Freud has resuscitated the psychology of the subconscious 
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from its lethal sleep.” Not so. Freud’s Unconscious has no 
kinship with the subconscious of psychologists and philosophers ; 
it is a mystical conception which bears not the slightest resem- 
blance to what others have called the subconscious or co-con- 
scious or non-conscious. It is a madhouse of raving passions of 
which the conscious ego has no knowledge and can have no 
knowledge and must take on credit on the say-so of the psycho- 
analyst. « * »* 


An editorial writer in the New York Medical Journal says: 
“Before puberty the child has no genital sexual appetites or ap- 
petencies. He may be told or may read anything about sex, and, 
aside from furnishing him with information, it otherwise rolls off 
his mind like water from a duck’s back, for there is no means 
for its entrance.”"—And this was written in September 1923! 
And by a psycho-analyst! Eyes are evidently no longer needed 


for the practice of medicine. 
* me * 


Why don’t parents tell their young children the truth about 
sex? The editorial writer in the New York Medical Journal 
says it’s because parents are so dominated by sex that they have 
lost the appreciation of their own age of innocence and of in- 
nocent desire for truth, and that because of this they are afraid 
they will “do some awful damage to the child mind by giving 
that which, at the time, can by no possibility injure him.” There 
is no mystery about this parental reticence. The simple truth is 
that parents consider sex a dirty business and are ashamed to 


confess to their chidren that they do anything so dirty. 
* * & 


A favorite argument of the champion of Freudianism is 
worded thus: “It is natural that a theory and method so revolu- 
tionary should have met with much opposition, for it arouses 
slumbering thoughts in one’s own unconscious which makes medi- 
tation about such subjects a rather unpleasant occupation.” This 
sort of argumentum ad hominem may fairly be met with the 
counter-argument that Freudians are attracted to psycho-analysis 


by their perverse sexual impulses. 
* * * 


‘‘Psycho-analysis fought its way to recognition slowly, after 
much criticism and derision were levelled against it.” The end 
is not yet. No acknowledged psychologist has accepted any part 
of Freud’s theories. And careful clinical studies will prove that 
no part of his theories is true. The sexual theory of the neu- 
roses is no longer accepted even by avowed psycho-analysts, e.g., 
MacCurdy. 82 
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Freudians constantly tell us that young children are sharply 
rebuked and censored for their infantile sexual activities (ex- 
hibitionism, voyeurism, sucking, etc.) which are consequently 
driven into the Unconscious and forgotten. Nonsense! If you 
have ever seen the little tots on the east side run about in their 
dirty little chemises or in nothing at all, suck away at their paci- 
fiers for hours, perform their natural functions in the presence of 


“company,” etc., you know that these “sharp rebukes” are a myth. 
x * * 


Rev. Percy S. Grant complains that of the 85 per cent of 
young men entering college with a belief in Christianity almost 
all come out without such a belief. He infers that “we are teach- 
ing Christianity in the wrong way.” But colleges do not teach 
Christianity at all and we know of no one who practices it. The 
explanation for as much of Dr. Grant’s statement as is true is 
that these young men enter college with a belief, not a convic- 
tion; that colleges do tend to some extent to teach the students 
to think, not to accept anything without something resembling 
evidence, to disbelieve in miracles; and, unless the student is 
utterly incapable of thinking, he must sooner or later come to 
the conviction that religion is only a means of narcotizing the 


intelligence of the people. 
* * * 


We sent a patient who had made seven calls a bill for six calls. 
She came and paid her bill without saying a word about the dis- 
crepancy. What would she have done had we sent a bill for eight 
calls? And she is a very nice, refined, and decent lady, the wife 
of a man who is financially very well situated. They are not 
bolshevists ; in fact, they have a strong faith in capitalism. 

We tried an experiment some months ago. A servant-girl liv- 
ing in the neighborhood called for treatment for a lacerated 
wound of a finger; she made two calls and promised to pay at 
her next call. We purposely refrained from getting her name 
and address so as to see whether she would keep her promise. 
But the greed for money or the inability to part with money was 
too strong: she never came. If this is not a money-mad world, 
what is it? Ye. a oe 

Statistics show that one in 7.6 marriages in the United States 
terminate in divorce. That this ratio is not the true measure of 
the failure of the marriage state to give the marital partners hap- 
piness is certain. The ratio of divorces to marriages would be 
at least 1 to 2 if all who desire it could be divorced. At present 
many are deterred from suing for divorce by economic considera- 
tions, religious considerations, fear of social disapproval, con- 
sideration of the children, and so forth. 
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EFFECTS OF MASTURBATION IN FEMALES. 


The girl who masturbates and loses herself in sex fantasies, 
if she does not succeed in distracting herself to more normal in- 
terests, is apt to develop a prudish attitude towards life. Socially: 
she is forever being shocked by any frank statement or reference, 
while in the seclusion of her chamber she indulges in endless 
erotic ruminations. Since such thoughts are, for her, the essence 
of sin, she sincerely regards all sex as wicked and, when she 
marries is anesthetic or actively frigid. Very commonly she 
develops a monstrous fear of childbirth that may lead to hys- 
terical vomiting during pregnancy or other unconscious protest 
against the responsibilities she has assumed. Her baby (if it is 
so unfortunate as to survive) is treated for years as part of her 
own body and fondled with auto-erotic zeal. (Dr. John T. Mac- 
Curdy: “Problems in Dynamic Psychology,” 1922). 


MATERNAL IMPRESSIONS. 


It has always been a much discussed question whether an ex- 
traordinary and unfortunate mental impression made upon a 
pregnant woman can influence her child. 

In estimating this we must avoid the error of ascribing a causal 
relation to coincidence; furthermore, congenital defects in the 
development of the skeleton from causes not clearly known may 
be ascribed to maternal impressions when the causal relationship 
cannot be established. 

With all due allowance to these and other factors, Dr. Edward 
P. Davis (“Complications of Pregnancy,” 1923) maintains that 
there are a sufficient number of cases on record to establish the 
fact that a sudden and severe fright in a pregnant woman may 
result in a serious manifestation in the child. 

He recalls the cause of the man who was known in London as 
the “elephant man.” During pregnancy his mother visited with 
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the other children of the family the zoological garden and, while 
standing near the elephants, one of these animals quietly placed 
his trunk near her face, begging as usual for food; the woman 
turned suddenly, her face came in contact with the trunk of the 
elephant; she suddenly saw the large head and mouth and bulk 
of the animal, and experienced a severe fright. She went prac- 
tically to term, and gave birth to a male fetus whose head and face 
so resembled in contour that of an elephant that the individual 
attracted undue attention, and could not mingle with his fellow 
men without great inconvenience and discomfort. So unfortunate 
was his life that he finally took refuge in a medical college, where 
he made a bare living in some capacity and was often exhibited 
to illustrate the theory of maternal impression. 


In the experience of Dr. Davis, two instances have come to his 
notice, which are of some interest. 


A pregnant woman, a multipara living in a small town, was 
called from her house to the street by the passage of a procession. 
The street was crowded and, in the excitement and confusion, 
a large hog escaped from its pen and pushed violently against 
the woman, knocking her down, but not seriously injuring her, 
Pregnancy continued to term, but the head of the fetus resembled 
considerably that of the animal which had frightened the mother ; 
through some complication the fetus perished during labor, and 
a former student of Dr. Davis obtained the specimen and sent 
it to him for examination. The malformation and resemblance 
were undoubted. 


Dr. Davis has had under his observation for a number of years 
a woman, now past middle life, who has upon the right parietal 
bone, near the vertex, an area which is sensitive to pressure and 
upon which hair has never grown. During pregnancy, her mother 
was greatly perturbed on one occasion by the news brought to 
her suddenly that a friend whom she highly valued, had been 
thrown from a horse and killed by fracturing the skull. The in- 
jury was received upon the identical portion of the cranium of 
the injured person that, in the offspring, has remained sensitive 
and devoid of hair. 

Whether these and similar cases are coincident only or cause 
and effect, we do not positively know, but they are not without 
interest and suggestion. 

The practical fact remains that, if pregnant women wish to 
continue in good health and produce healthy children, they should 
avoid mental and psychic shock and also whatever injures the 
nervous system in the form of narcotics and poison. 
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EROTIC DELUSIONS DURING THE MENOPAUSE. 


As the flickering flame before it goes out will often burn up 
higher and brighter, so the sexual instinct in women at the change 
of life will show abnormal functioning before it is lost altogether. 

Dr. Bernard Hollander (“The Psychology of Misconduct’) 
has had under observation many a woman doing silly things at 
the “dangerous age,” falling in love with a much younger man, 
who spurned her, and conducting herself in a manner that made 
her the laughing-stock of her acquaintances. 

Erotic delusions may occur. The revival of the passion may 
cause the wife to believe that she is neglected for some other 
woman, or a feeling of antipathy to her husband may arise which 
becomes misinterpreted for dislike on his part. During this stage 
of insane jealousy acts of violence and destructiveness are 
common. 

The author has known many women at the climacteric develop 
most preposterous and obsessional notions as to gentlemen pay- 
ing attention to them and proposing marriage. 

If such an idea remains a mere thought, kept to herself or 
merely communicated to her intimate friends, it is all very well, 
but the author has known it to result in very unpleasant persecu- 
tion of the supposed lovers and in most ludicrous acts with serious 
consequences. 

If there is any tendency to mental disorder, occult immoral in- 
fluences may be believed to be exerted by the supposed lovers. 

Being a reputed hypnotist, the author has had quite a number 
of women come to him with the request to dispel the evil influences 
of some man who was worrying them, especially at night. One 
admitted sending anonymous Ietters of a defamatory nature to 
a man, and assured the author that such conduct was entirely 
against her character. She believed that she must be hypnotized 
by that man and asked the author whether he could break the 
spell. 


SEXUAL ADAPTATION. 


Dr. J. L. Wells (“Mental Adjustments”), in a contribution to 
the subject of happiness, which is one of the most Sntricate of 
human pursuits, emphasizes that a large share of human happi- 
ness depends on the fitness of sexual adaptations, and that most 
of the wreckage of human happiness is strewn upon the reefs 
with which human impulses surround them. 

The normal adjustment of this trend in a regulated life is 
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marriage, in which a man and a woman administer a household 
and rear children. Whatever makes this adaptation easier and 
better is good, whatever makes it worse or more difficult is bad. 
Instinct left to itself regularly takes care of itself; but complex 
adjustments to the requirements of a social order must safeguard 
instincts in the interests of these requirements. 

There is a general principle—a phase of the law of inhibition 
of instinct by habit—that it is bad for any instinct to adopt par- 
tial responses which at some point must be frustrated. Such 
response develops, perhaps unconsciously, a habit of stopping 
short which renders more difficult, when the time comes, the com- 
pletion of the action. 

This law has its chief human application in the erotic sphere. 
Thus it is well known that self-indulgence in the more pro- 
nounced reaction of flirtation may impair the capacity for the 
deeper attachments required in marriage, without which one does 
not make in a whole-hearted way the sacrifices that marriage in- | 
volves. : 

There are bigger fish in the sea than ever were caught, but one 
does not get big fish if little ones steal the bait. 

From the educational standpoint, it is wiser to teach self- 
control on the basis of health and proper care of oneself, than 
because the indulgence has some vaguely immoral quality. 


“SOCIAL DREADS.” 

Dr. Tom A. Williams (‘Dreads and Besetting Fears,’ 1923) 
in examining the origins of Dreads, points out that fear is neces- 
sary to self-preservation. Fear in itself is therefore not morbid, 
but it becomes so only when inappropriate to the situation which 
provokes it. 

Thus social dread is often inculcated in childhood as part of 
respect for propriety, but more often it arises in a social reaction 
among the inexperienced, who are assuming relationships of 
which they are uncertain, and betray timidity because not sure 
of themselves. It is essentially a fear of criticism or social taboo. 
Hence in pretentious social circles there are many who dare not 
show their real nature, and this constant fear of its discovery 
gives rise to a constraint of manner which portrays their cow- 
ardice. 

There are those who exploit this human weakness for their 
own aggrandizement, social pirates who play upon the cowardice 
and weakness of the inexperienced in order to manage them for 
their profit. They do this by creating an air of exclusiveness 
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around themselves. It was in this way that that arch humbug, 
Beau Brummel, held London at his feet for many seasons. 

Little Beau Brummels are found in every circle with all their 
pettiness and brash assertiveness. 

The social bully himself, however, also lacks courage and lives 
in constant terror of deposition by some spirit more astute and 
daring. 

Social timidity of this kind is less common in men. It 1s al- 
most the rule in women who aspire to what they call a better 
social position. This is not so because women are more coward- 
ly, but because social disapproval is more serious to a woman 
than to a man; and to her the disapproval is as grave when the 
transgression is essentially trifling as if the offense were funda- 
mentally serious. | 

So, it is not because women are more chaste than men that 
they view sex transgressions more gravely, but because social 
disapproval, meaning more to them, is more dreaded. 

Remorse for a sex offense on the part of a woman very often 
has its roots in the fear of disapproval entailed. This is in- 
dicated by the study of those states of anxiety which are con- 
sequent upon sexual practices in childhood, which, though in 
reality quite innocent, have been strongly reprehended by the 
child’s guardians and companions. When investigated, the origin 
of the patient’s anxiety regarding these is dread of disapproval. 
A patient will often make an excuse to delay returning to the 
doctor after revelations of this character, and will confess she 
was afraid to return “for fear of what would be thought of her.” 

Yet in men too there are conditions in which this form of fear 
is quite strong, for in organizations where there is hierarchical 
subordination, as in armies, industrial corporations and even in 
associations for scientific, literary, political or artistic purposes, 
fear of disfavor is very strong. 

There are university professors who because of terror conceal 
many of their opinions and go through life in one long cringe. 
The dread of the tyranny of the little potentates in our large 
organizations is a reproach to our civilization, showing as it does 
the weakness of both governor and governed. 
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AWKWARDNESS AS A CAUSE OF STERILITY. 


Dr. I. C. Rubin (“Symptoms in Gynecology,” 1923) affirms 
that awkwardness and lack of experience in the sex act are 
responsible for a number of sterile marriages. These anomalous 
cases belong chiefly to exceptionally uninformed persons of both 
sexes and to those who may have acquired repression in that 
direction. 

A number of cases of dyspareunia and actual apareunia are 
traceable to lack of education or intelligence on sex matters or 
to psychic inhibitions. When the male is normal and the female 
abnormal in this respect, dyspareunia is usually the result. Then, 
too, fear of injuring his bride with the incomplete, perhaps awk- 
ward, efforts at intercourse may produce reflex spasms in her, 
which become increasingly worse, so that eventually he is unable, 
although quite willing, to effect complete penetration. 

While not an absolute cause of sterility, dyspareunia is a factor 
to be considered, and, as proof of this, cases my be cited that 
showed a return of fertility soon after the dyspareunia was elim- 
inated by surgical or other measures. - 

Other causes of dyspareunia may be seen in diseases of the 
genitals, particularly those associated with inflammation. since 
the act as a rule produces pain. The pain induces defensive 
muscular contractions of the sphincter ani and the _levators, 
while the anticipation of the sex act, by women who are delicate 
or debilitated by local or other systemic disease, being anything 
but pleasant, evokes psychic inhibition. 


THE SEXUAL, THE OBSCENE AND THE INDECENT. 


J. Y. T. Greig (“The Psychology of Laughter and Comedy,” 
London, 1923) makes a distinction between the two terms “ob- 
scene” and “indecent,” though generally they are used syno- 
nymously. 

By the obscene he understands the directly exposed against 
resistance, and by the indecent, the indirectly exposed against re- 
sistance. According to this distinction, a joke is obscene which 
calls attention to any part of the sexual process which is not 
usually spoken of, and a joke is indecent which calls attention to 
an excretory process which is not usually spoken of. 

The sexual and resistance—these are what give character to 
the obscene and the indecent. 

Without the resistance imposed by modesty, disgust, social con- 
vention, or what not, both the obscene and the indecent disappear 
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as such, leaving only the unqualified, unmoral, animal functions 
of sex, excretion, nutrition, and so on. 

There is no pretending that we do not enjoy the obscene and 
the indecent. And we laugh at them. 

Our original pleasure in the obscene and the indecent is our 
perennial pleasure in the sexual. If the race is not to die out, we 
must needs take pleasure in the sexual by the functioning of which 
the race is kept in being; and it is not enough that we should take 
pleasure in sex only when we participate in it on our own account, 
performing the sexual act: we enjoy the sexual when it is re- 
moved to a greater or less distance from ourselves, when we only 
dream about it, tell or hear stories about it, investigate it scien- 
tifically, or contemplate it in the mood of the artist. A hint of 
the sexual, addressed to any of our senses, starts off in us a be- 
haviour which must be called sexual, however fragmentary or 
“distanced” it may be, and from the functioning of this behavior 
comes our pleasure. 

Yet very deep in the sexual lies a resistance which interferes 
with it in some measure, and a wholly frank and unfettered dis- 
play of it is inconceivable at any stage of human _ evolution. 
Modesty, the resistance to the simple functioning of sex, grows 
out of fear, the male fearing interruption by a rival, the female 
fearing sexual aggression at the wrong moment, and this rudi- 
mentary form of modesty 1s already developed in all mammals. 

The later developments of modesty, the complications intro- 
duced into it at higher levels by disgust, by social tradition, by re- 
ligion, its progress down the ages and the strange inconsistencies 
of conduct to which it leads, must not be allowed to disguise from 
us the fact that it is inherent in sexual behavior almost from the 
beginning. 

The easiest way to evoke laughter at the sexual is to call into 
activity this inherent resistance of modesty. Such laughter is 
not strictly directed at the obscene. The Greeks were so accus- 
tomed to the public exhibition of the phallus that its mere ap- 
pearance on the comic stage hardly stimulated the resistance of 
modesty at all. 

Very strange is the laughter which mankind has enjoyed, and 
still enjoys, in jibes at women and marriage. Some of it is ob- 
scene, and a great deal of it is not. Throughout the middle ages, 
women were the most frequent objects of popular wit. Apart 
altogether from the inexhaustible subject of cuckoldry, there runs 
through the fabliaux (cfr. Joseph Bédier: “Les Fabiaux”’) what 
‘nay almost be called a spirit of hatred against women, arising 
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from “‘ce fond de rancune que l’homme a toujours en contre sa 
femme.” 

It would seem that the general attitude of man towards woman 
is what the psycho-analysts would call ambivalent. Woman is 
for man the natural object of both love and hate, and his attitude 
towards her is now predominantly the one, now predominantly 
the other, and generally both together in some measure. The am- 
bivalence of emotion is constantly disguised. 

In our century we take greater pains than did merchants and 
peasants of the Middle Ages to varnish over the antagonism 
which man has for woman, nor do we require to hedge ourselves 
round with so many sexual restrictions in the definitely ambivalent 
form of taboos as men of still more primitive races. But as soon 
as we scratch below the varnish—in laughter, in dreams, in mental 
diseases—we come upon the same “fond de rancure” on which 
rest, for example, both the mother-in-law taboo of the savage 
and the mother-in-law joke of the modern man. 

Hate being a development of love, a turning of it inside out, 
It is not difficult to understand how laughter should pass over 
from the behavior of love to the behavior of its derivative, hate. 

Hate is built up from love, and not vice versa; love is primary 
and positive, hate is secondary and negative. And laughter is 
more at home in love behavior than in hate behavior. In the un- 
dying struggle between love and hate in the relationship of the 
sexes to one another, love is the stronger and must prevail—or 
at least always has prevailed since the race goes on. 


A STRAIN PRODUCING MULTIPLE BIRTHS. 


C. B. Davenport (Jl. Heredity, Vol. X) describes a remarkable 
instance of a strain producing multiple births. A woman living 
in Cleveland, Ohio, has in three successive marriages never had 
a single child at a birth. She was born in Paris, and her mother 
and her mother’s mother are both said to have had only twins, 
triplets, or quadruplets. By her first husband she had twins. 
When he died she married a French-Canadian, and bore twins, 
a boy and a girl. The girl married and bore first a single child, 
land then twins, who died with the mother after birth. The 
original mother next bore triplets who died young. Two years 
later twins were born, and again the following year twins. By 
a third husband of English and Scotch descent she had twins, 
who died young, then triplets, a boy still living and two others 
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born dead. This was followed by a miscarriage of triplets, then 
twins , a boy and girl, the girl dying shortly after birth. Next 
followed a miscarriage of quadruplets, caused by poor health of 
the mother. Twins followed, the girl dying in ten days, then 
triplets were born, the boy surviving. 

In 1912, quadruplets, girls, were born; the same year occurred 
a miscarriage of four boys, and the following year a miscarriage 
of three girls. This makes a total of forty-two births and mis- 
carriages from the one mother. In this remarkable case, which 
according to Davenport is by no means unique, the tendency to 
multiple births has been traced in four generations. 

{And yet nobody thought of giving her a good prevenceptive. 
Multiple births is not a strain that we wish to perpetuate. ] 


PRIMITIVE MAN’S IDEAS ABOUT CONCEPTION AND 
PREGNANCY. | 


Long discussions have been carried on regarding the way in 
which the lowest types of primitives are accustomed to represent 
the reproductive function in man, and the ideas they form of 
pregnancy. 

Prof. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl (“Primitive Mentalsty,” 1923) thinks 
it might not have been unprofitable to examine first of all the 
preliminary question—Can the problem of conception be brought 
before the primitive mind in terms which allow such discussions 
to have any determining value? 

Orientated as such a mind is, if its attention is directed to the 
phenomenon of conception, it is not the physiological conditions 
thereof which will arrest it. Whether it is aware of them, or 
knows little or nothing about them, does not matter much, since 
in any case it sets them aside and seeks the cause elsewhere, in 
the world of unseen powers. Otherwise, among all the phe- 
nomena that Nature presents to him, this alone would have to 
be considered from a point of view differing from all the rest. 
In such a case, the problem being absolutely unique, his mind 
would occupy an unusual position with regard to it, and he would 
suddenly be engaged in the search for secondary causes, but 
nothing allows us to imagine this. 

If death is never “natural” to primitives, it is self-evident that 
birth cannot be either, and for the same reasons. 

Even before any intercourse with white people had taken place, 
primitives—the aborigines of Australia, for instance—had 
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noticed some of the physiological conditions of conception, and 
of the sexual act in particular. 

But here the antecedents, which according to our point of view 
are necessary and sufficient, remain quite subordinate as far as 
they are concerned; the true cause is mystic in its nature. 

Even when they have noticed that a child does not come into 
the world unless impregnation has taken place, they do not draw 
the conclusion which appears quite natural to us. They persist 
in thinking that if a woman is pregnant, it is because a “spirit,” 
usually that of an ancestor awaiting reincarnation and among 
those ready to be born, has entered into her. 

Among certain primitive tribes, women who are afraid of 
pregnancy, if they find themselves obliged to pass the place where 
these spirits waiting to enter upon a terrestrial life are to be found, 
hurry by, and take all the precautions they possibly can to pre- 
vent one or other of them from entering their bodies. But they 
do not abstain from all sexual relations. These would not be 
followed by conception, unless the “‘spirit” entered into the woman. 

With many primitive peoples, the wife’s barrenness is a real 
misfortune and always considered as the wife’s fault, yet they are 
not ignorant of the physiological role played by the sexual act. 
But they do not really imagine pregnancy to depend upon it, they 
do not think that a failure to conceive offspring may arise on the 
man’s side during copulation. It is ascribed to the fact that no 
spirit-child consents to become once more incarnate by entering 
into his wife. She, in despair at her barrenness, thinks she can 
only be cured by supplicating the ancestors and unseen powers 
to be favorable to her desires, and she redoubles her offerings 
and sacrifices. 

This attitude of mind of the primitive makes it difficult to find 
out what a given tribe does really imagine with regard to what 
we call the physiological conditions of conception. 

Since the primitive does -not fix his attention on this point, be- 
cause he does not consider it of any importance, he can have no 
clear idea of it, and he does not rightly know what he himself 
thinks about it. As the primitive mind is indifferent to the law 
of contradiction, it will admit both that the sexual act is the or- 
dinary condition of conception, and at the same time declare that 
conception may occur without it. The “Lucina sine concubitu” 
{childbirth without copulation} may be exceptional, but in itself 
is nothing extraordinary. If a spirit enters into a woman during 
a dream, for instance, she will have conceived, and her child will 
be born. The primitive’s stories, legends, and myths are full of 
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tales of this sort, and they do not occasion him any surprise. We 
must not, however, infer that he does not know the part played 
by coition, but that, even when he knows it, or has more or less 
_ vague ideas concerning it, he yet does not believe that conception 
really depends upon it. 


THE STORY OF BARBARA BLOMBERG AND HER SON. 


About nine years after the death of the Empress Isabel, 
Charles V went a-wandering, still disconsolate, but gourmandiz- 
ing and guzzling, through his mighty empire. 

He felt sad and lonely, for it was about the time when the ar- 
teriosclorosis which was to kill him began to depress his spirits. 

At Ratisbon, where he lay preparing for the great campaign 
which was to end in the great victory of Muhlburg, they brought 
to him, to cheer him up, a sweet singer, a pretty damsel named 
Barbara Blomberg, who sang to the emperor to such purpose 
that he became her lover and in due course Don Juan of Austria, 
“the last knight of Europe,” was born. 

By this time Charles had discovered that his pretty nightingale 
was a petulant, extravagant, sensual young wench, by no means 
the sort of a mother a wise man would select to bring up his son. 

So he took the boy from her and gave Barbara the gate. She 
did not object, for it must have been rather inconvenient for the 
flighty young person to have the awful imperial majesty constant- 
ly watching her folly. 

Barbara married a wealthy man by the name of Kugel, whom 
she ruined by her extravagance. She was penniless save for an 
annuity of two hundred florins left her by the emperor in his will. 

Being rather ashamed of the whole affair, Charles kept secret 
the parentage of the child, whom he called Jeronimo, after his 
favorite saint, and handed him over to the care of Don Luis de 
Quixada, asking that Maddalena, his wife, should regard 
Jeronimo as her own son. Quixada had not been married very 
long, and naturally Maddalena wondered whence came this cheerv 
little boy of whom Don Luis seemed so fond; nor would he 
gratify her curiosity, but hushed her with dark sayings. Mad- 
dalena kissed the baby in public, but wept in secret for jealousy 
of the wicked female who had evidently borne a son to her hus- 
band before he had married his lawful wife. 

One night the castle caught fire, and Don Luis, flower of 
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Spain’s chivalry though he was, rescued the child before he re- 
turned to save Maddalena. 

One would think that this action would have added fuel to 
Maddalena’s jealousy, but she believed her husband when he told 
her that Jeronimo was a child of such surpassing importance to 
the world that it had been necessary for a Quixada to save him 
even before he saved his wife, and she then, for the first time, 
began to suspect his real name. She developed a strong love for | 
Jeronimo, which died only with herself. 

It is said that Charles when dying kissed Jeronimo and called 
him his son. 

After the emperor’s death, Quixada sent Jeronimo to live at 
the court of his brother Philip II, who openly acknowledged him 
as Charles’ natural son, being called Don Juan of Austria. 

Philip’s own son, a youth of small intelligence, once called him 
“batard et fils de putaine.” The curly-headed little boy quietly 
replied: “Possibly so; but at any rate I had a better father than 
you!” 

Don Juan, conscious of his mighty ancestry, ardently longed 
to become a famous man such as his father had been. 

He got the chance of his life when the Terrible Turk captured 
Cyprus and seemed about to conquer all the republics of the Ad- 
riatic. The Pope organized the ‘Holy League” to make the world 
safe for Christianity, and Don Juan was appointed Admiral-in- 
Chief of the allied fleets of the “Last Crusade.” as the enterprise 
was called. The sensation throughout Europe was indescribable. 


“Strong gongs are groaning as the guns boom far, 
And Don Juan of Austria is going to the war.” 


This last crusade culminated in the great battle of Lepanto, in 
1571, where the Turks lost 35,000 men and their whole fleet. 

The Christian world heaved a big sigh of relief; the Holy 
Father in Rome sang a Te Deum, while Mohammed wept upon 
the knees of his houris in Paradise. : 

This glorious victory was won largely by the extraordinary 
daring and inspiring personality of Barbara Blomberg’s “bastard” 
son. 
The rest of the life of the “last knight of Europe” is the record 
of thwarted ambition and disappointed hopes. Spain and Venice 
quarrelled, and Lepanto was not followed up. Christian set once 
more to killing Christian in the old familiar way. Venice made © 
peace with the Sultan, and Don Juan recaptured Tunis, once so 
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gloriously held by his father. But Philip would not support him 
and he had to retire. 

Don Juan was rumored to have died of the “French disease,” 
even the name of the lady being mentioned. According to some 
authorities he succumbed to ambulatory typhoid fever. 

He was a handsome young man, graceful and strong, with 
frank blue eyes and yellow curls; the darling of the ladies, he 
was esteemed the flower of chivalry in his day and is still one of 
the great romantic figures of history. (Dr. C. MacLaurin: “Post 
Mortem: Essays, Historical and Medical.’”’) 


THE ETHICAL ASPECT OF BIRTH CONTROL. 


The statistics which have been compiled by the proponents 
of birth control in the various countries where the education 
of the masses in the matter of prevenceptive methods is not 
interfered with by the state indicate beyond question that 
the apprehensions of those who are opposed to birth control 
have no basis in practical fact. The population has not 
automatically dwindled to the danger point, neither has im- 
morality increased so far as can be ascertained, and mono- 
gamous marriage still continues to be the recognized rela- 
tionship between the sexes. All that appears to have hap- 
pened is that somewhat fewer children have been born, but 
this occurrence has been more than compensated for by the 
greater proportionate diminution in infantile mortality — 
Edith Houghten Hooker: “The Laws of Sex.” 


AUTOMATIC WRITING IN. PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 


Orthodox psycho-analysts have frequently expressed a hope 
that some day they might discover a short-cut to the Uncon- 
scious, a magical way of tapping this reservoir of repressed 
wicked and ugly impulses and memories, thus bringing about 
miraculous cures and unfolding latent talents in their patients 
without the arduous, time-consuming and expensive method of 
re-education. Dr. Anita M. Muhl (in the J. of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, April, 1923, pp. 1-32) is convinced that she has found 
this short-cut in getting her patients to “automat,” i. e., to write 
automatically while he or she is “thoroughly engrossed in read- 
ing aloud” something of interest. In this way, she says—and 
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expects us to believe it—that the patient writes words, sentences, 
whole stories, without knowing that he is writing and what he 
is writing! From her observation of a dozen cases who auto- 
mated for her, Dr. Mihl reaches the following conclusions: 


“1, That automatic writings may be developed in any person 
who has had any serious set of conflicts with distinct repression. 


“2, That its use in conjunction with psychoanalysis is in- 
valuable in getting at unconscious processes quickly and in help- 
ing to overcome such resistance as may be present. 


“3. That it is an excellent means of determining the earliest 
childhood impressions [and the child’s personality trends]. 


“4. That it may be used to find the patient’s latent talents 
and to exteriorate these talents so that they become a part of 
the conscious activity. 


“s. That it is an exceedingly dangerous amusement and 
should be used only under the supervision of a person competent 
to direct such activities and to interpret the material recorded.” 


(6. That it may be used . . . to hasten the solution of 
the conflicts and . . . to minimize the problems of transfer 
and resistance. | 


The material which Dr. Mihl offers us in proof of her thesis 
is wholly incapable of proving anything about conflicts, resist- 
ances, transference, etc. “Resistances’ are not overcome by 
encouraging a patient to ‘“‘automat,” and conflicts are not solved 
by the superficial discussion of trivial chi!dish memories. En- 
couraging a person to “automat” is always dangerous and utter- 
ly at variance with the demands of a rational psychotherapy. No 
human being can be “engrossed” in reading an interesting story 
and at the same time write long stories with a pencil attached 
to the right hand and not know that he is writing. If Dr. 
Mihl thinks that her patients did so, she must be very gullible. 

The following quotation from Dr. Miihl’s essay will illustrate 
her method and may therefore be of interest: 


“The number 10 recurred so frequently in her dreams 
that I felt this needed careful [!] analysis, but although 
by means of associations, we arrived at some painful con- 
flicts, the number kept right on turning up, and it invariably 
preceded an event. One day after the ‘automating’ had been 
going on for about a week I asked (her) what ‘ten’ meant 
and she wrote [without knowing that she had been asked 
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or that she had been spoken to!]—‘Count ten, always count 
ten.’ 

Asked who told her to count ten, she replied: 

‘A tiny someone; a fairy said count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 
10 and you'll get in anywhere!’ 

Asked when she began counting ten, she said [without 
answering the question] : 

‘Always, always count ten. Always.’ 


‘Ten’ then it appeared was the magic number which en- 
abled one to get in anywhere—through the keyhole—over 
the garden wall—through the mirror and up the chimney.” 


What “conflict” is revealed by the above account of the 
habit of counting ten? Why couldn’t the patient have revealed 
that dark secret without having to “automat” for it? 

It seems not to have occurred to Dr. Mithl that an Uncon- 
scious which has no command of language, consists only of 
wishes and speaks only in symbols, could not have written the 
stuff she presents us with. 

8 


REMOVAL OF OVARIES FOR CURE OF PAINFUL 
BREASTS. 


Dr. Leriche (Presse médicale, May 5, 1923) reports the case 
of a woman of thirty-seven years whose breasts had been large 
and painful since the onset of menstruation at fourteen years. 
Menstruation was copious and prolonged. Of late the pain in 
the breasts had so increased as to prevent work and sleep. The 
organs were hard, with the lobules appearing as if injected with 
tallow, and a large tender node in the right axilla. An external 
discoid resection of both breasts by the submammary route was 
first performed, with little result. Three weeks later, injections 
of milk, previously found very effectual in Palet’s cases, were 
given, without effect. Ten minutes’ exposure to the mercury 
lamp at weekly intervals gave excellent results, but the effect was 
not maintained. Interral administration of mercury, iodides and 
arsenic proved useless. After a year’s fruitless treatment, men- 
struation becoming increasingly disturbing and palpation reveal- 
ing diseased adnexa, laparotomy was performed. Numerous 
adhesions were found between the sigmoid and two large tubo- 
Ovarian cysts in which ovarian tissue was macroscopically absent. 
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A subtotal hysterectomy was done. On the next day the breasts 
began to recede and the pain ceased. The breasts thereafter 
shrank further. The result obtained from odphorectomy shows 
that the disorder, at least in some instances, originates im the 
reproductive organs. 6 

Another illustration of the close connection between the breasts 
and the ovaries. 


FREUDIANISM NOT AN UNMIXED EVIL. 


Freudianism has undoubted ill effects in the obstruction of 
knowledge. Its fundamental theory of the “unconscious mind” 
is an opiate and substitute for inquiry, strictly comparable to the 
mythological nature-divinities of ancient peoples. Just as these 
ancient people explained thunder, lightning ard other natural 
phenomena by saying “it is the work of the god,” and were there- 
fore satisfied without inquiry into natural causation, so the fol- 
lowers of psychoanalysis (and their numbers are now legion) 
say of this, that, and the other phenomeron that psychology is 
attempting to investigate, “it is the work of the unconscious 
mind,” and think it has been explained by this phrase. 

In many other directions, also, the Freudian movement has 
temporarily checked the research tendency, particularly with re- 
gard to dreams and the interpretation of symbols. On its prac- 
tical side, it has been made the cloak of various form of mal- 
practice, including the extortion of large sums of money from 
dupes; and its social consequences are by no means negligible. 

But on the other hand, the ultimate effect of Freudianism will 
undoubtedly be beneficial. The denial of the reed of inquiry 
into the causation of mental phenomena is stimulating increased 
energy in that inquiry. There are indications that a renewed 
emphasis on the investigation of dreams and the psychology of 
symbolism will shortly be observable. As a matter of fact, the 
Freudian doctrire of symbolism was lifted bodily from the work 
of Payne, Knight and Thomas Inman and a score of other in- 
vestigators of past generations. The Freudians have done little 
more than supply the reductio ad absurdum to doctrines which 
have long been in existence, and which have been too easily 
accepted. I doubt whether the impetus to an effective sciertific 
study of the history and nature of symbols would have occurred 
within this generation, or perhaps within the next, without the 
stimulus of the Freudian absurdities. Furthermore, (and this 
is by no means the least of the benefits derived from psycho- 
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analysis) psychologists have been rudely shaken out of the com- 
placent condition in which their fundamertal theories and methods 
of interpretation were, to say the least, chaotic. The revival of 
scientific method in psychology and the shakirg off of the chains 
of the naive doctrine of “ideas” is, I believe, due in part to 
the general recognition that the main Freudian doctrines are 
after all but further, ard logical, developments of the introspec- 
tionalists’ principles and methods. The proper perspective upon 
behaviorism has also been attained in part through the study 
of its affiliations with Freudianism, and the recognition that, 
after all, that which has finally survived in behaviorism is nothing 
new, nothing antagonistic to psychology, but merely ore of the 
methods which psychology has been using for many years. (From 
“The Utility of Social Nuisances.” By Professor Knight Dunlap 
in The Scientific Monthly, Sept., 1923.) 


IS BARRIE OBSCENELY DECENT? 


Is there, perhaps—the disconcerting reflection must sometimes 
have occurred to some of his admirers—is there not, perhaps, 
after all, a certain element of grossness, of vulgarity even, in 
Barrie’s treatment of sex—a sort of obscene decency, one might 
call it? Though he never offends “nice” susceptibilities, does 
he not offend other susceptibilities which are characterized by 
a delicacy of a different kind? Witness the emphasis—the par- 
ticular sort of emphasis—that he gives to certain passages in 
the conservation of the children in “Peter Pan’; witness the 
particular quality of his comments on certain innocent observa- 
tions that occur in “The Young Visiters.” There is, in relation 
to sex, a special sort of respectable and discreet facetiousness that 
is altogether alien to great writers. It is, to finer taste, infinitely 
more offensive than sheer ribaldry, of which, indeed, numerous 
men of the highest literary genius, including notably Shakes- 
peare himself, are abundantly capable. When Barrie refers to 
the beating of a lover’s heart as a “palp,” or when he talks with 
a smirk of “Little Mary” he is, perhaps, not more coarse in the 
usual sense than is Mercutio when telling Juliet’s nurse the time 
of day, but he is certainly more coarse grained. It is this same 
coarseness of grain that makes Barrie incapable of depicting true 
passion —(From “Sir James Barrie: Confectioner and Parlor 
Magician.” By Louis Wilkinson in The Dtal.) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SEXUAL UNION AMONG 
MEN AND WOMEN ON VEGETATION 


Our forefathers personified the power of vegetation as male 
and female, and attempted, on the principle of initiative magic, 
to quicken the growth of trees and plants by representirg the 
marriage of the Sylvan deities in the persons of a King and 
Queen of May, a Whitsun Bridegroom and Bride, ard so forth. 

Such representations were no mere symbolic or allegorical 
dramas designed to amuse a rustic audience. They were charms 
intended to make the woods to grow green, the fresh grass to 
sprout, the corn to shoot, and the flowers to bloom. 


And it was natural to suppose that the more closely the mock 
marriage of the leaf-clad or flower-decked mummers aped the 
real marriage of the woodland sprites, the more effective would 
_ be the charm. Thus the profligacy which notoriously attended 
these ceremonies was not an accidental excess but an essential 
part of the rites, and in the opinion of those who performed 
them the marriage of trees and plants could not be fertile without 
the real union of the human sexes. 

At the present day it might perhaps be vain to look in civil- 
ized Europe for customs of this sort observed for the explicit 
purpose of promoting the growth of vegetation. But ruder races 
in other parts of the world have consciously employed the inter- 
course of the sexes as a means to ensure the fruitfulness of the 
earth, and some rites which are still, or were till lately, kept up 
in Europe, can be reasonably explained only as stunted relics of 
a similar practice. 

For example, in the Ukraine on St. George’s Day (the twenty- 
third of April), the priest in his robes, attended by his acolytes, 
goes out to the fields of the village, where the crops are beginning 
to show green above the ground, and blesses them. After that 
the young married people lie down in couples on the sown fields 
and roll several times over them, in the belief that this will 
promote the growth of the crops. 

In some parts of Germany at harvest the men and women, who 
have reaped the corn, roll together in the field. This is a miti- 
gation of ar: older and ruder custom designed to impart fertility 
to the fields by methods like those resorted to by the Pipiles 
of Central America who four days before they committed the 
seed to the earth kept apart from their wives in order that on 
the night before planting they might indulge their passions to 
the fullest extent. The use of their wives at that time was en- 
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joined upon the people by the priests as a religious duty, in 
default of which it was not lawful to sow the seed. 

The same theoretical belief in the sympathetic influence of the 
sexes on vegetation, which has had some peoples to indulge their 
passions as a mears of fertilizing the earth, has led others to seek 
the same end by directly opposite means. 

From the moment that they sowed the maize till the time 
that they reaped it, the Indians of Nicaragua lived chastely, keep- 
ing apart from their wives and sleeping in a separate place. They 
ate no salt, and drank neither cocoa nor chiha, the fermented 
liquor made from maize; in short, the season was for them a 
time of abstinence. | 

To this day some of the Indian tribes of Certral America prac- 
tice continence for the purpose of thereby promoting the growth 
of the crops. 

Thus before sowing the maize the Kekchi Indians sleep apart 
from their wives, and eat no flesh for five days, while among the 
Lanqiuneros and Capaboneros the period of abstinence from these 
carnal pleasures extends to thirteen days. 

Amongst some of the Germars of Transylvania it is a rule that 
no man may sleep with his wife during the whole of the time 
that he is engaged in sowing his field. 

If we ask why it is that similar beliefs should logically lead, 
among different peoples, to such opposite modes of conduct as 
strict chastity and more or less open debauchery, the reason, as 
it presents itself to the primitive mind, is not very far to seek. 

If rude man identifies himself, in a manner, with nature; if 
he fails to distinguish the impulses and processes in himself from 
the methods which nature adopts to ensure the reproduction of 
plants and animals, he may leap to one of two conclusions. Either 
he may infer that by yielding to his appetites he will thereby 
assist in the multiplication of plants and animals; or he may 
imagine that the vigor which he refuses to expend in reproducing 
his own kind, will form as it were a store of erergy whereby 
other creatures, whether vegetable or animal, will somehow bene- 
fit in propagating their species. Thus from the same crude phil- 
osophy, the same primitive notiors of nature and life, the savage 
may derive by different channels a rule either of profligacy or of 
asceticism. (Frazer: “The Golden Bough”). 
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INTRINSIC DYSMENORRHEA 


According to W. Blair Bell (Jour. Obstet. and Gynec. Brit. 
Emp., vol. 30, No. 2, 1923) pain associated with the menstrual 
function has been recognized from the earliest times and it is safe 
to assume that dysmenorrhea tested the imagination and skill of 
ancient gynecologists more than two thousand years before the 
reign of Tutankhamen, for in the Ebers papyrus and also in the 
Brugsch papyrus—both compiled about 1,500 B. C. from writings 
which were extant when the pyramids were constructed some 
3,000 years before our era—considerable attention is paid to 
gynecological disorders, among which the management of men- 
strual disturbances has a conspicuous place. 

Since gynecology had reached so high a level in those far-off 
days as to require specialists in the practice of this branch of 
science, as was indeed the case, we may assume that even many 
millenia previously the menstrual function and the disorders 
thereof aroused curjosity in the acromegalic primitive man of 
Keith. 

Of the almost prehistoric beliefs and practices we may truly 
say that they can have been no more extraordinary than those 
prevalent in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries A. D. The crass 
superstitions and the rituals of the ancients were followed by 
the more enlightened views of such comparatively modern author- 
ities as Hippocrates, Aristotle and the numerous historiars, as 
Herodotus, Diodorus and the rest, who, it may be supposed, 
faithfully reflected the state of medical science of their times. 

Of the vast array of exponents who flourished in the first 
millenium of our era, we have especial regard for the gynecolo- 
gical works of Galen, Soranus, Aétius and Paul Agina. 

After that epoch came the stagnation of medical science during 
the Middle Ages, and it is only during the last hundred years 
that our knowledge concerning dysmenorrhea has advanced. 

By the term “intrinsic dysmenorrhea” reference is made to the 
pain which is due to some irherent abnormality in the structure 
of the organs of menstruation or in the physiological processes 
connected with that function. 

There is a general impression that the causes of dysmenorrhea, 
and of intrinsic dysmenorrhea, have followed in the train of 
civilization. 

All the evidence available points to the truth of this cor- 
clusion. Whereas the onset of extrinsic dysmenorrhea may 
have no fixed and necessary relation to female work and employ- 
ment, other than through the medium of increased opportuni- 
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ties offered for pregnancy and infection, intrinsic dysmenorrhea 
is greatly accertuated if not initiated by hard work of an un- 
congenial nature—the term “uncongenial” used in a_ biological 
sense and in cortrast with the congeniality of a happy and re- 
productive life. 

The importance of pregnancy as a curative factor in all forms 
of dysmenorrhea is well known, and the writer believes that 
the hypertrophy of the muscle-fibres which occurs during ges- 
tation and leads to the complete development of the uterus plays 
an important part in the cure of intrinsic dysmenorrhea. 


SEX DEVELOPMENT IN DEMENTIA PRECOX 
PATIENTS. 


Dr. Charles E. Gibbs (Arch. of Neurol. and Psychaatry, Jan., 
1923) reports about the manifestations of abnormal sexual de- 
velopment found in 325 male patients suffering from dementia 
precox. The ages of the patients ranged from 16 to 50 years. 

The testicles compared favorably in size with those ir normal 
persons, but frequently, especially in the younger men, the organ 
felt hard and firm. In many of them the cord was firmly 
adherent, the testes ridged or corrugated and inclined to be 
spherical. 

A purely feminine type of pubic hair was noted in 13 per cent. 
of the patierts admitted between the ages of 16 and 20, and this 
percentage seemed to persist into later life. Of those admitted 
between 21 and 40 years of age only 2.6 per cert. had this type of 
pubic hair; which indicated that its greater frequency in patients 
with an early onset is to be regarded as something more than 
a retarded phase of normal sex development, and seems more a 
perversion or unever.ness of development. The deficient growth 
of hair on the face occurring in younger patients showed a 
similar tendency to persist into later life. This defec- 
tive growth of secondary sexual hair was as frequently associated 
with large testicles as with small. 

Adult sexual relations with the opposite sex had never been 
accomplished by 64.1 per cent. of those dementia precox patients 
who could give a reliable account of themselves. Even in those 
not admitted until 25 to 34 years of age intercourse with females 
had not taken place in more than 50 per cent., indicating that 
the disease had started at puberty or soon after. 

The findings indicate a disturbance of sexual development and 
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a failure of sexual maturity which is most marked in patients ad- 
mitted to the hospital (Ward’s Island, N. Y.) during the years 
of puberty and adolescence. Gonads, and especially interstitial 
cells, are essential to complete sex maturity, but they are not 
self-sustaining. Other internal secretions may stimulate or activ- 
ate them, and adequate functional activity of the pituitary, thy- 
roid and suprarenals seems to be necessary for sex growth and 
function. 


HUMANITARIANISM AS AN INVERTED FORM 
OF SADISM. 


The theory that males and females contain in their constitu- 
tion certain elements, more or less accentuated, of the other sex, 
is now so widely accepted that it has become a commonplace in 
all speculations upon the sex question. 

Anthony M. Ludovici (“Woman. A Vindication’) notes that 
among the characteristics which most frequently manifest them- 
selves in women of marked male tendencies there is a proneness 
to sadistic expressions of the sex instinct. The habit of teasing 
among hysterical girls, and even among female children not yet 
pubescent is a sign of this. 

In the normal life of the married female these sadistic fim- 
pulses become sublimated either by the action of the stronger 
male upon her psyche and physique (which draws the maso- 
chistic elements in her to the fore) or by the natural expression 
of her power over her baby or babies. 

In the unmarried female, or the female without offspring, 
these sadistic impulses have to be repressed or curbed. The peace- 
ful and orderly expression of them in modern society is hardly 
possible. But an overpowered instinct will assert itself in ob- 
verse character. In spinsters, therefore, we should expect the 
sadistic elements in the happiest circumstances to become in- 
verted into intense humanitarianism. 

This explains why we so frequently encounter middle-aged 
spinsters whose hard metallic faces and cruel cold eyes seem so 
utterly out of keeping with their ardent participation in human- 
itarian movements of all kinds. 

The author remembers one occasion when he happened to call 
on a lady of this kind [in London]. He was appalled by the 
terrifying hardness of her features, and yet, he was not in the 
least surprised when, in the course of the conversation, she asked 
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him whether he did not suffer at the sight of the poor houses in 
the neighborhood. 

These women, who frequently have hearts of stone, neverthc- 
less find compensation for the repression of their sadistic im- 
pulses in the exercise of the most ungovernable and obsessional 
humanitarianism and sentimentality, but while their neighbors 
and the local clergy applaud their lives, no one has the smallest 
inkling of the nature of the phenomenon. 

A child would tell at a glance that these humanitarian and sen- 
timental ladies were not radically kind by nature, and those who 
live with them every day would probably confirm the child’s first 
impression. 

In the wealthy class the compensation frequently takes an 
active intellectual form, and when, owing to the vague conscious- 
ness of enduring a great grievance, misanthropy supervenes, there 
may arise a very pronounced sex-antagonism, leading the spin- 
sters who have developed it to engage in pursuits, or in intel- 
lectual pastimes, where they feel they can clash with men, or 
where they know they can resist or impede men in the natural 
business of their lives. Spinsters of this kind of compensation 
frequently derive great satisfaction from misogamistic meditations. 
They will display a morbid interest in arguments against mar- 
riage, in the statistics of insanity or disease among married 
women, etc. They will exercise their influence to convert young 
girls to misogamy, or to an indifference to men; and if they can 
achieve this end, under a religious cloak, they justify themselves 
on the score that they have led such young girls into paths of 
purity and devotion. 

[My readers are, I believe, aware of my attitude towards the 
theories of pity being but a cover for cruelty, humanitarianism 
a conversion from sadism, etc. To me they are just fantastic 
theories without any scientific evidence to support them— 


W.J.R.]) 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE GODS. 


At Babylon the imposing sanctuary of Bel rose like a pyramid 
above the city in a series of eight towers or stories, planted one 
on the top of the other. On the highest tower there stood a 
spacious temple, and in the temple a great bed, magnificently 
draped and cushioned, with a golden table beside it. 

In the temple no image was to be seen, and no human being 
passed the night there, save a single woman, whom, according 
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to the Chaldean priest, the god chose from among all the women 
of Babylon. They said the deity himself came into the temple 
at night and slept in the great bed; and the woman, as a consort 
of the God, might have no intercourse with mortal men. 


At Thebes, in Egypt, a woman slept in the temple of Ammon 
as the consort of the god, and, like the human wife of Bel at 
Babylon, she was said to have no commerce with a man. 


In Egyptian texts she is often mentioned as the “divine con- 
sort,” and usually she was no less a personage than the Queen 
of Egypt herself. 


For, according to the Egyptians, their monarchs were actually 
begotten by the god Ammon, who assumed for the time being 
the form of the reigning king, and in that disguise had intercourse 
with the Queen. 

At Athens, the god of the vine, Dionysus, was annually married 
to the Queen, and it appears that the consummation of the divine 
union, as well as the espousals, was enacted at the ceremony; 
but whether the part of the god was played by a man or an image 
we do not know. 

We learn from Aristotle that the ceremony took place in the 
old official residence of the King, which stood near the Prytaneum, 
or Town-hall, on the north-eastern side of the Acropolis. 

The object of the marriage was the ensuring of the fertility 
of the vines and other fruit-trees of which Dionysus was the God. 

In the great mysteries solemnized at Eleusis in the month of 
September, the union of the sky-god Zeus with the corn-goddess 
Demeter appears to have been represented by the union of the 
‘-hierophant with the priestess of Demeter, who acted the parts 
of god and goddess. But their intercourse was only dramatic 
or symbolical, for the hierophant had temporarily deprived him- 
self of his virility by an application of hemlock. The torches 
having been extinguished, the pair descended into a murky place, 
while the throng of worshippers awaited in anxious suspense 
the result of the mystic congress, on which they believed their 
own salvation to depend. 

After a time the hierophant reappeared, and in a blaze of light 
silently exhibited to the assembly a reaped ear of corn, the fruit 
of the divine marriage. Then in a loud voice he proclaimed, 
“Queen Brimo has brought forth a sacred boy Brimos.” 

The corn-mother had giverr birth to her child, the corn, and her 
travail-pangs were enacted in the sacred drama. 

This revelation of the reaped corn appears to have been the 
crowning act of the mysteries. 
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Thus through the glamor shed round these rites by the poetry 
and philosophy of later ages there still looms, like a distant land- 
scape through a sunlit haze, a simple rustic festival designed to 
cover the wide Eleusinian plain with a plenteous harvest by 
wedding the goddess of the corn to the sky-god, who fertilized 
the bare earth with genial flowers. 

The Oraons of Bengal worship the Earth as a goddess, and 
annually celebrate her marriage with: the Sun-god Dharme at 
the time when the “Sal” tree is in blossom. 

The ceremony is as follows: All bathe, then the men repair to 
the sacred grove “Sarna,” while the women assemble at the house 
of the village priest. After sacrificing some fowls to the sun-god 
and the demon of the grove, the men eat and drink. The priest 
is then carried back to the village on the shoulders of a strong 
man. Near the village the women meet the men and wash their 
feet. With beating of drums and singing, dancing, and jump- 
ing, all proceed to the priest’s house, which has been decorated 
with leaves and flowers. Then the usual form of marriage is 
performed between the priest and his wife, symbolising the sup- 
posed union between Sun and Earth. After the ceremony all 
eat and drink and make merry; they dance and sing obscene 
songs, and finally indulge in the vilest orgies. The object is to 
move the mother earth to become fruitful. 

The supernatural being to whom women are married is often 
a spirit of water. Thus Mukasa, the god of the Victoria Nyanza 
lake, who was propitiated by the Baganda every time they un- 
dertook a long voyage, had virgins provided for him to serve as 
his wives. Like the Vestals they were bound to chastity, but un- 
like the Vestals, they seem to have been often unfaithful. 

The Akikuyu of British East Africa worship the snake of a 
certain river, and at intervals of several years they marry the 
snake-god to women, but especially to young girls. 

To the inhabitants of the Maldive Islands appeared every 
month an evil spirit, a jinn, who came from across the sea in the 
likeness of a ship full of burning lamps. The custom of the in- 
habitants, as soon as they perceived him, was to take a young vir- 
gin, and, having adorned her, to lead her to a temple that stood on 
the shore, with a window looking out to sea. There they left 
the girl for the night, and when they came back in the morning 
they found her a maid no more, and dead. Every month they 
drew lots, and he upon whom the lot fell gave up his daughter 
to the jinnee of the sea. 

From the foregoing survey of custom and legend we may infer 
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that the sacred marriage of the powers, both of vegetation and 
of water, was celebrated by many peoples for the sake of pro- 
moting the fertility of the earth, on which the life of animals 
and men depends, and that in such rites the part of the divine 
bridegroom or bride was often sustained by a man or a woman. 
(Abstracted from J. G. Frazer: “The Golden Bough.”) 


THE SEX INSTINCT AND ALTRUISM. 


Dr. Charles Platt (“The Psychology of Social Life’) regards 
the sex instinct as the chief of all instincts, and, according to 
him, this does not only pass over and influence the whole life of 
the group, but it is basic in character, operating along with the 
gregarious tendency, or as part of it, in forming society. 

Through this instinct man and woman were brought together, 
through it the child came, and through it, therefore, we attained 
to the family group. But the family group is the epitome of all 
society. With it begins the social idea, the plan of division of 
labor ; and with it, too, comes in the beginning of social altruism, 
the recognition of the fact that often the self must be sacrificed 
for the sake of others. 

Long centuries were required to develop these ideas. They 
were not accomplished through the first marriage, but only after 
long evolution. The altruistic sense was doubtless weak in the 
beginning; the early man grabbed and devoured his children’s 
food, and, if he was big enough, his wife’s. But then, pretty 
soon, the children died and his wife ran away, or maybe he, in a 
fit of petulance killed her, and his group got reduced to but one. 
Now, a “group” of one is not a strong group, and here it is that 
natural selection came into play. 

Those who happened to have some sense of co-operation and 
of altruism left healthy children to pass on these qualities— 
those who had not, were eliminated. 

Then, naturally, as the non-altruistic disappears, and as the 
tradition and experience of altruism grows, it enlarges, enriches, 
and becomes more real. 

Natural selection is as important in society as it is to the in- 
dividual; good ideas, good workable traditions, tend always to 
persist, just as do desirable physical attributes. 

The sex instinct, itself so egoistic, and still existing in its early 
simple form, as lust, has nevertheless operated in the founding 
of society through its formation of the family group, and also 
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in its development and continuance. Though selfish itself, being 
but the gratification of desire, it has helped to teach the world 
co-operation, and has opened the way to altruism. Furthermore, 
associated with it, and part of it, is that great gentle inst{inct 
of mother love; the tender emotion, nature’s provision for the 
care of the young, that instinct which has prepared the hearts 
and minds of the race for pity, charity, and gentleness. 


PROHIBITION AND PREVENCEPTION. 


While it is through prohibition that our attention has been so 
forcibly called to the evil effects of general law breaking, to the 
questionable value of laws which cannot be generally enforced, 
and the egregious effect of laws which are enforced only on the 
poor and those without political or financial pull, our analysis 
does not remain on prohibition alone in regard to these points. 
We have at last waked up to the fact that in many states (Mary- 
land, for example) we have been long afflicted by Sunday laws 
which are universally broken, even by those who have banded 
themselves together in the “Lord’s Day Alliance” to promote 
their enforcement; and which, when they are enforced at all, are 
enforced only on foreigners and others who are low in the social 
or economic scales. We have awakened to the fact that our laws 
against gambling are of the same nature: that we raid the African 
crap game, and the card game in the foreign quarter, but that we 
would never think of raiding bridge games in the fashionable 
residences or poker games in influential clubs. We have awakened 
to the curious fact that large numbers of the same people who 
are violently opposed to the legal suppression of the dissemina- 
tion of information concerning the manufacture of home brews 
and the sale of apparatus for such manufacture are also as vio- 
lently in favor of retaining the present laws against the dissemina- 
tion of information concerning means of contraception and the 
sale of instruments and materials for such uses. (From “The 
Utility of Social Nuisances.” By Prof. Knight Dunlap in The 
Scientific Monthly, Sept., 1923.) 
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APHORISMS FROM NIETZSCHE. 

Away with those wearisomely hackneyed terms Optimism and 
Pessimism! We must get rid of both the calumniating and the 
glorifying conception of the world. 

* & * 
Hope,—in reality is the worst of all evils, because it prolongs 


the torments of man. 
* ] * 


No man ever did a thing which was done only for others and 


without personal motive. 
* * 


Whoever wishes to reap happiness and comfort in life should 


always avoid higher culture. 
x * «€ 


The perfect woman is a higher type of humanity than the per- 
fect man, and also something much rarer. 
* *« * 


The unreasonableness of a thing is no argument against its 
existence, but rather a condition thereof. 


Letter to the Editors 


SOME FREUDIAN STATEMENTS. 


To the Editors of the JouRNAL OF SExOLOGY AND PsycH- 
ANALYSIS: 


The Freudian may claim my frequent animadversion on his 
theory to be due to a certain complex I am suffering from. This 
may be true or not, but even a normal person, provided he has 
learned to think at all, must be surprised and grieved over the 
Freudian’s peculiar logic in expressing his dogmatic opinions. 

Take for instance J. Marcinowski’s article (Journal of Sexo- 
logy, Sept. 1923). On page 499 M. says: “If Freud is right in 
asserting that repression is the basis of all neuroses—and he is 
right—.” Now, this is a peculiar kind of logic. Such a premise 
is wonderful. M’s superb assurance is simply enviable. How does 
he know that Freud is right, whence comes this apodictic cer- 
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tainty? Only the truism A=A needs no proof. M. has to prove 
first that Freud is right. If he has objective proofs, why does 
he withhold them from a sceptic public that is always amenable 
to conviction, M’s ex-cathedra judgment is not entirely con- 
vincing. Can his premise upon which he bases his entire article 
not be disputed ? 

Then M. argues that a person can only do wrong to one hated 
or loved by him. Tertium non datur. In the former case there 
is no feeling of fear-guilt. Hence, he argues, fear-guilt can only 
exist when the wrong is done to him by whom one wishes to be 
loved. But supposing one stole something from a stranger, or 
has murdered a stranger, or has commited perjury to the detri- 
ment of a stranger, has he not any feeling of guilt at all? Where 
does Eros come in in such a case? 

On p. 450, M. says: “Guilt-fear is therefore the feeling ac- 
companying an imperilled love relationship, a relationship of an 
infantile nature.” Why infantile? Supposing one has a love- 
relationship with his sister-in-law of a few months whom he has 
never known before she became such. Is such a love-relationship 
also infantile? Still he may have some eult-test of having 
wronged his own brother. 

On p. 451, M. says: “The sense of guilt may also assume a re- 
ligious character. But is it any the less an erotic problem? I do 
not think so.” But M’s thinking or not thinking does not make 
religion erotic or non-erotic. He has to prove that religious sen- 
timents partake of the physical erotic or genital character. Meta- 
physical eroticism, or universal libido, or the elan vital, although 
akin to religion, is surely not subject to repression, hence can 
not stand in any relationship to neuroses. If thwarted genitality 
may sometimes take refuge in creed, so may other losses. Man 
may take refuge in religion to escape any grief, even over the loss 
of money, or over the defeat of his country in war. Religion is 
a consolation in every misfortune. The latter does not need to 
be of an erotic nature. 

The more one studies the outpourings of the Freudian disciples 
—not the teachings of the leaders, such as Jung or Adler with 
whom psycho-analysis has become a philosophic system,—the 
more one marvels at the flimsy foundation upon which the entire 
erotic structure rests. 

B. S. Talmey, M.D. 
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